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LIBERIA 


By His Excellency Baron R. A. pE Lynpen, Liberian Minister 
to the Court of St. James’s 


[Since the following article was written, Liberia has leapt into public notice owing to the 
landing there of American troops. The purpose of the landing is not at the moment known 
—whether as a base for an attack on Dakar, or to protect the steamer route to the Cape, or 
for some other reason. Whatever may be the purpose, it is to be hoped that it will not be 
followed by exploitation by foreign financial interests, but that this most interesting African 
experiment will not be interfered with, and that the development of an African culture by 
the Africans themselves for which Baron de Lynden pleads will be allowed to continue.— 


Hon. Ep. |] 


Lipertia has always roused much interest as well as curiosity: indeed, her political 
origin is rather unusual, and very little reliable news about her internal affairs 
reaches the outside world. There is about Liberia a certain feeling of expectation, 
for Ethiopia and Liberia are now the only independent countries in Africa 
which, instead of being culturally, economically, and politically overpowered 
by white races, may be expected to follow lines of development inspired by aborig- 
inal genius. That means slow development. Only thus Liberia may succeed 
in adopting such elements of western government and social economy as it 
can assimilate without undermining its social background of tribal existence, 
for the bulk of the population still lives in tribal communalism. The tribe is 
the economic unit, not the individual ; western economic individualism is not 
understood. If his tribal environment is destroyed the individual loses his social 
and economic security. He will become a greater problem to himself and the 
vorld than in his primitive state if the temptations of material advancement 
have lured him away from the tribal tradition while he had not yet developed 
the discipline and sense of responsibility demanded by western ways of living. 
It may even be an open question whether it is not really his own fundamental 
nature in combination with climatic influences which caused him to gravitate 
instinctively into his stable but unprogressive communal form of society. If so, 
safe progress could only grow from within the tribe, but it is doubtful whether 
westerners in their restless searching for more means of material progress would 
leave him to this uncertain and slow process of evolution if it stood in their way, 


as it certainly would do, ' 
G 
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Perhaps it was fortunate that the Liberian Government was never strong 
enough to force the pace of detribalisation and westernisation as the white man 
has done wherever his commercial ventures brought him in close contact with 
primitive Africans. In fact, the whites did not force the pace in a conscious effort 
to westernise the native. They simply pursued recklessly their own commercial 
interests and made use of the native regardless of his interest. Even if we leave 
the worst abuses out of account, they destroyed his well-balanced social economy 
without giving him something better in return. It is only in more recent years 
that they began to realise their responsibility for the welfare of the Africans as 
human beings, not perhaps so much from the moral viewpoint as from the 
practical consideration that they needed the efficient co-operation of the natives 
as manual labourers, and that such co-operation could not be successful if their 
conditions were no longer in harmony with their racial psychology. In the 
meanwhile much, almost irreparable, harm has been done. 

The Liberian Government is recruited from the descendants of the American 
negro settlers who emigrated in the first half of the nineteenth century under 
the auspices of the “ American Society for the Colonization of Free People of . 
Color of the United States,”’ founded in 1816. After many difficulties the Society 
succeeded in 1820 in sending out a small number (68 men, women and children) 
of negro emigrants under leadership of agents of the Society. Previously sites 
had been chosen, but the first attempt was a failure owing to the unhealthy 
climate, the unfavourable site, and the refusal of the African rulers to let them 
occupy the land they had sold to the Society. After many further disappoint- 
ments and difficulties, such as hostilities with the surrounding tribes, and tropical 
diseases, the settlement at Cape Montserrado, called Monrovia after the U.S. 
President Monroe, was firmly established at last. The hostility of the indigenous 
Africans was not only due to resentment against this intrusion but also because 
the settlers interfered with their slave trade. 

The colonists had become so imbued with American culture and conceptions 
of society and plantation economics, that they became a foreign element among 
the natives in spite of their blood-relationship. ‘To re-adopt the native form of 
social order would have seemed retrogression to them, although it might have 
solved their immediate material problems by reducing these to primitive standards. 
Besides, the whole object of the colonisation being to find a place on this earth 
where they could be free men in a country of their own, political freedom was 
essential. ‘Their descendants would undoubtedly once more have been enslaved 
by white men had they allowed themselves to be absorbed in the ancient tribal 
system. Considering also their small numbers, it would clearly have been suicidal 
thus to lose their individualism. The value of individualism was the very thing 
they were out to preserve for themselves and to impart to the aborigines. Again, 
an unprogressive tribal system could not co-exist on equal terms with western 
economies nor hold its own politically, as its structure was far too weak. 

_The Americo-Liberians, therefore, had to cling jealously to what they had 
painfully acquired during their exile: they were to be the nucleus which should 
gradually attract the suitable elements among the tribesmen. In this way a 
negro state might grow up capable of co-operating on equal terms with other 
nations in their endeavours to progress through international division of labour 
and stimulating intercourse. 

It was, therefore, almost a foregone conclusion that sooner or later these 
settlers would emancipate themselves from the Colonization Society who initiated 
their venture and provided the administrators. In 1837 the several settlements 
along the coast united into the commonwealth of Liberia, and Thomas Buchanan 
was appointed by the Colonization Society as first Governor, but still under 
control of the Society. He was their last white leader. The Constitution of the 
commonwealth was a close adaptation of the American Constitution, and nothing 
more than an act of sovereignty which would affect the nationals of other countries 
was needed to elicit the international sanction of its sovereignty. The levying of 
duties on imports provided the incident that led eventually, not without protests 
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from Great Britain, to the international recognition of Liberian sovereignty, after 
Liberia’s formal declaration in 1846 of being an independent Republic. 

The object of forming these colonies had been “ to provide a home for the 
dispersed and oppressed children of Africa and to regenerate and enlighten this 
benighted continent.” The Constitution, therefore, declares that only negroes 
or persons of negro descent are to be admitted to citizenship, and only citizens 
are entitled to hold real estate. They cannot purchase land from aborigines. 
The Constitution was not meant for the tribal Africans so long as they did not 
recognise direct individual allegiance to the Republic—that is, so long as they 
could not be induced to be detribalised and thus to become citizens. The 
Government constituted itself overlord of the tribes while recognising a certain 
degree of internal independence. 

Some idea of the magnitude of their enterprise may be gathered from a rough 
description of the land and its people. 

The coastline of 340 miles offers little variety. It is low woodland, flat except 
for a few hills such as Cape Mount (nearly 1100 ft.) at the north-western extremity, 
and Cape Mesurado (290 ft.) with its lighthouse, some 35 miles further down the 
coast, on the lower part of which Monrovia, the capital, is built. There are no 
natural or artificial harbours, but Mesurado Bay offers a fairly sheltered anchorage 
a little distance off the coast for the Port of Monrovia. There are several other 
authorised ports of entry, Robertsport near Cape Mount and Harper at Cape 
Palmas at the south-eastern end, but everywhere the approach from the sea is 
difficult and sometimes even dangerous owing to bar and surf. 

The coast-belt to a depth of about forty miles is on the whole low, here and 
there undulating woodland and bush with clearings for cultivation. Towards 
the interior the land gradually rises and becomes more mountainous. Near the 
border of French Guinea the mountains reach a height of about 4000 ft. The 
central part of the country over the whole length is covered with dense forests 
which in some places extend to some ten miles from the coast. The total area of 
the Republic is about 43,000 square miles, the depth from coast to French border 
varying from 100 to 160 miles. 

Many rivers cross the country, but they are generally only navigable over 
short distances for canoes and vessels of light draught. They wind their way 
through the dense forests and few are free from rapids. One of the longest rivers 
is the St. Paul. It is a beautiful broad river for the last twenty miles of its course, 
and within easy reach from Monrovia through a tidal channel about four miles 
long which branches off near its mouth and flows parallel with the coast into the 
Mesurado Lagoon at Monrovia. 

Although all parts of Liberia have been explored by government officials 
-much remains to be done as regards scientific survey and charting. Its latent 
wealth is undoubtedly very great. There are considerable quantities of valuable 
timber such as African mahogany, teak, ebony, etc. There are many species of 
rubber trees; coffee is a well-known Liberian product. Oranges, bananas, pine- 
apples and plums grow luxuriantly in the fertile soil, besides many less known 
fruits such as avocado pears, mangoes, paw-paws, bread fruit and many others. 
Coconut and oil palms, kola nut and cacao trees all grow profusely. It seems 
to be well established that the Liberian climate and soil are suited for the growing 
on a large scale of a variety of commercially valuable plants besides those men- 
tioned. Rice, for example, grows easily and in excellent quality, and so does 
sugar cane. Vanilla, tobacco, tea, ginger, pepper, and cotton could be grown, 
all of these being natural forest products. 

There is also considerable mineral wealth. Iron ore is plentiful and there 
are diamonds and gold. It seems very probable that there are deposits of a good 
many other minerals, although no exact data are available. 

The fauna is particularly interesting. Elephants, bush cows, bongo antelopes, 
duiker, monkeys and chimpanzees, leopards and enormous ant-eaters are only a few 
of the many inhabitants of the forests. The ordinary as well as the dwarf hippo- 
potamus and crocodiles are to be found in the river regions. There are many 
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snakes, such as the poisonous cobra, puff adder and mamba, and it is hardly 
necessary to mention that the insect world is much the same as it 1s in other 
parts of West Africa. 

The climate is equatorial with a rainy season from May till October. Although 
it is a little hotter during the dry season, the humidity during the period of heavy 
downpours approaches saturation point in the coastal regions and makes the 
heat very oppressive. Only in the late afternoon the European begins to feel 
somewhat more comfortable. Even during the dry season there is a certain amount 
of rain. On the other hand, there are plenty of sunny days or intervals during 
the rainy season, and usually a breeze from the sea brings some relief. In the 
higher interior beyond the great forests the climate becomes more agreeable. 
Those among the Europeans at Monrovia who had a wide experience of equa- 
torial Africa all agreed that the Liberian climate compared very favourably 
with that in other parts, also as regards health conditions. 

Monrovia, with a population of about 10,000, is the centre of government, 
and the more important buildings are those of the government departments, 
the Executive Mansion where the President resides, foreign Legations and Consul- 
ates, the Hall of Representatives and two schools, Liberia College and College 
of West Africa. The British and the new U.S. Legations are situated on the pro- 
montory of Cape Montserrado with beautiful uninterrupted views of the Atlantic. 
On the sheltered bank of the Mesurado Lagoon the custom house and the shops 
of the European merchants are situated, while near by, also at the northern foot 
of Cape Montserrado, Krutown, a big village of Kru fishermen, extends as far 
as the beach. 

The total population of Liberia is not accurately known. R. C. F. Maugham, 
in The Republic of Liberia, puts it as low as 600,000 to 700,000 on the authority 
of the observer Jore; others estimate it at about 1,500,000, and it consists of many 
tribes. On arrival at Monrovia the first tribe one becomes acquainted with is 
that of the Kru people. They live along the coasts, and have for centuries been 
devoted to the sea on which they largely depend for their living, but in former 
days a lucrative side-line of theirs was slave trading, although they have always 
successfully resisted enslavement themselves. ‘They are of a sturdy negroid type, 
well known and highly valued as part of the crews on the ships that frequent 
the West African ports. They are intelligent and eager to become better educated. 
They have adopted the Christian religion and have their own churches. 

In contrast with the Kru, the Vai and the Mandingo are a more refined 
type. ‘The Vai live to the north-west of Monrovia. It is remarkable that they 
have invented a system of writing their language. The Mandingo live chiefly 
on the higher plateaus of the interior to the north-east and beyond in French 
Guinea, but they wander through the whole of Liberia in pursuit of trade, and 
reach even the primitive tribes in the inaccessible forests. Like the Vai they are 
Mohammedans, undoubtedly as a result of their mixture with Arab races to 
which their culture, physiognomy and colour testify. Owing to the simplicity 
of the Islam, they succeed in spreading their religion among the primitive Africans 
where the Christian missions fail. 

According to G. W. Brown in The Economic History of Liberia, published in 
1941, there are twelve major tribes in Liberia. The tribes just mentioned are 
probably the most important ones, but the Mandingo form a large group which 
includes the Vai, Kwpessi, Loma, Mendi, and some other people living mostly 
to the north-west, north, and north-east of Monrovia. The Bassa and Grebo 
tribes who live to the east and far south-east of Monrovia are allied to the Kru. 
The homeland of the important Kwpessi people lies between the St. Paul and 
St. John rivers, extending eastward as far as the French border. They are said 
to be great hunters and very industrious. They excel in weaving beautiful cloth 
from the cotton which they grow, and their villages are extremely well kept. 
Other tribes specialise in the art of spinning or dyeing the thread or in growing 
the cotton, and they all exchange their products of agriculture and handicrafts 
in the local or more central native markets which are organised by the Poro 
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Societies. Under the leadership of their chiefs and the Poro Societies they also 
arrange the division of labour over the various villages and towns. In the native 
markets native money in the form of thin twisted rods of iron is exclusively used. 
The Poro Societies are to the natives in fact something like a ministry of education, 
industry, and commerce rolled into one. 

_ this very rough sketch of the geography, climate, and people may suffice to 
give the reader some idea of the land which the settlers sought to make their 
home. The climate and the hostility of the tribes severely tested their endurance 
and courage. They had to organise themselves into a co-ordinated economic 
and political society, and to build up by their communal and individual efforts 
the capital values in which their security and independence were to be found. 

As mentioned, their trouble with the natives arose from the fact that the latter 
resented the steady encroachment on their lands. True, the settlers had pur- 
chased their lands by treaties with the native kings, but the idea of ceding land 
for good was foreign to the tribal tradition. Another important cause of hostility 
was that, whereas the Liberian colonies were determined to put down all slave 
trading and forms of labour recruiting akin to it, many native chiefs, and those 
of the Kru among them, collaborated with European and American nationals 
who sought to obtain cheap labour for their plantations and industrial enter- 
prises. The chiefs would even attack other tribes in order to procure the number 
of slaves required. Inter-tribal wars finally compelled the early settlers and, later, 
their government, to intervene. 

The principle of communal labour of the tribal system in fact played into the 
hands of the slave traders, for it is quite normal for tribesmen to work for their 
tribe or village without remuneration. It might appear but a small extension 
of this principle to force them to work for nothing or for very low wages for the 
benefit of others, and for others than their tribes to withhold some of their wages 
for themselves, or for those occupied in recruiting “‘ boys ” to charge head-money 
for each recruited boy, in much the same way that domestic agencies charge a 
fee. It is, therefore, hardly surprising that even the Liberians, including officials, 
succumbed to the temptation of abusing these possibilities in a country where 
human labour was abundant and no beasts of burden were available. That the 
Liberian Government themselves should force tribesmen to work for purposes 
such as road building in the interest of the Republic as a whole, was, on the 
other hand, a justifiable extension of the principle. 

In the meanwhile the Americo-Liberians gradually developed the natural 
resources of the land by substantial plantations in the coastal belt and particularly 
on the banks of the St. Paul. By the middle of the nineteenth century they had 
managed to build up a considerable export trade in coffee, cane sugar, molasses, 
palm kernels, palm oil, cacao, camwood, etc. They even built small ships of 
their own, and Liberian-owned ships sailed to America and England under the 
Liberian flag and manned by Liberian crews. But the lower transport costs by 
means of steamships, in combination with falling prices of the products through 
competition (the excellent Liberian coffee shrub was introduced in Brazil between 
1860 and 1870; artificial dyestuffs began to replace natural dyes), proved too 
much for the Liberian traders and planters, and round about 1865 their prosperity 
began to decline. From that period Liberia’s real economic difficulties began. 
The Liberians had to face the problem of how to increase their private incomes 
and government revenues by a better utilisation of the potential wealth of their 
country. They required more capital, more specialised knowledge and organ- 
ising abilities than could be found among their relatively small numbers, for the 
Americo-Liberians numbered perhaps some 12,000 while detribalised Africans 
numbered another 30,000 to 40,000 people. They hoped to obtain the money 
by tightening up collection of custom duties and taxes, from royalties and through 
foreign loans. But the terms of all these loans (the first in 1871) were so onerous, 
and so much of these moneys was dissipated, that what remained for productive 
investment was wasted, also because it was entirely inadequate, even had it been 
spent according to well-conceived practical plans of investment. These loans 
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were nothing but financial speculations on the part of the money lenders, but 
they saddled the country with unproductive debts and eventually with foreign 
supervision of their customs revenue, ending in control of all their finances. 

In 1926 the Firestone Rubber Co. of America obtained a concession for the 
cultivation of no less than one million acres, primarily for rubber production. 
The Liberian Government stipulated that a small royalty should be paid on 
exported rubber, but had to accept a 7 per cent. loan of 2} million dollars into the 
bargain. This loan again was unprofitable: almost the whole was used for 
refunding the previous loans and the remainder injudiciously applied, apparently 
through bad judgment or incompetence of the advisory officials of the Finance 
Corporation. The net result was that the Firestone concern acquired a valuable 
concession, while a financial adviser and other American officials supervised the 
Liberian finances so as to safeguard the loan service and, indirectly, the Firestone 
interests. Soon after government revenues dropped alarmingly under the in- 
fluence of the world depression. In 1931 the Government turned to the League 
of Nations for assistance. Endless negotiations followed in which Liberia was 
ably represented by the Hon. L. A. Grimes (now Chief Justice). But under the 
inspired leadership, since 1930, of the new President, Edwin Barclay, Liberia 
rejected all forms of assistance involving increased indebtedness, although he 
accepted certain recommendations made by the International Commission of 
Inquiry which had investigated conditions in Liberia. Finally, in co-operation 
with the U.S. Government, Liberia came to terms with the Firestone concern. 
The interest-rate was reduced to 5 per cent., the terms of amortisation mitigated, 
and the costs of supervision lowered. 

This crisis was, as it were, a turning point in Liberia’s history, for since then 
revenue steadily rose and all financial obligations were met and arrears paid. 
Well over 300 miles of useful roads have been added to some goo miles already in 
existence. More concrete bridges have been built capable of withstanding the 
ravages of the rainy season. ‘Thus transport of produce has been facilitated, 
while co-operative farming has been encouraged, and modern farming methods 
are being propagated by trained officials. Every year the President visits the 
tribes in the interior so as to maintain close contact with them. The organisation 
of the sanitary service, started in 1931, has been steadily improved. Since 1929 
no case of yellow fever has been reported, and such as occurred previously are 
now regarded as definitely having been imported. The mosquito-index was in 
1939 reduced by 70 per cent. 

A unified system of school teaching has been established through the Teachers’ 
Training Institutes and the standard has been raised. The missionary schools 
now comply with the Government’s view that the chief object is to make good, 
honest, and industrious citizens. The author inspected a few large missionary 
schools, one on the St. Paul and another further inland (Suen), and was struck 
by the friendly atmosphere that seemed to surround these well-run establishments. 
The number of schools, especially among the aborigines, has been increased. 
Eighty schools were in 1939 wholly operated from Government funds. They are 
situated on the seaboard, in the towns of the civilised inhabitants, and in the 
interior in the native villages. 

Indirectly the operation of the Firestone Concession has so far in some ways 
been beneficial because of the stimuli it has given in various directions. Yet, 
if the Liberian African is to play the leading réle in his country, a concession of 
this magnitude may, when fully developed, well prove to be a horse of toy. 
The labour requirements for such an enormous exploitation are so great that 
they are bound to upset the African social system very seriously. It may also 
overwhelm the administrative capacity of the Government unless it succeeds in 
a timely development of these abilities to the required extent in the detribalised 
Africans. 

Considering the vast expanse of Africa and the great debt which the white man 
owes the black man—indeed, the criticism which the Republic occasionally has 
incurred is fundamentally a reflection on the unscrupulous materialism of the 
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westerners—the world can easily afford to let this small corner benefit from 
modern possibilities of progress by the more subtle process of developing her 
ancient institutions from within. That is the aim of her President, and valuable 
progress has been achieved under his administration in uniting the aborigines 
with the ruling classes towards a common purpose, through intermarriage and 
sympathetic understanding of their mentality. 


MAHABALIPURAM ; or, THE SEVEN PAGODAS 
By Mary Suaw, B.A. (Hons.) 


WHEN I went to India in 1936, I set out full of enthusiasm, eager to see the land 
I hoped to make my home, and conscious that I was going to the most truly 
representative area of ancient Hindu culture. But when my fellow-passengers 
learned that I was going to Madras, they proceeded systematically to dampen 
my enthusiasm and to throw scorn on my aspirations—the worst climate, the 
most primitive people, the dullest countryside in India. Only five out of nearly 
one thousand passengers proceeded south from Bombay! Ancient Dravidian 
India has so often been ignored and its interest under-estimated. It may be 
hoped that when this war is over and it is once more possible to travel freely, 
South India will become, not a playground for the tourist, but a land of infinite 
attractiveness to the searcher after beauty and ancient loveliness. And then 
Mahabalipuram will come into its own. Easily accessible, it is only nineteen 
miles by road eastwards from the old fort town of Chingleput, thirty-six miles south 
of Madras city. 

The flatness of the coastal plain scenery is broken by the groups of low rocky 
hills, remnants of the Eastern Ghats. Many are crowned with temples ; all are 
bare and stony with patches of scrub and thornbush. But even the plains are 
not monotonous. Where there is adequate water from wells or tanks ‘‘ paddy ” 
is cultivated in pocket-handkerchief fields carefully levelled, and protected by low 
mud walls or bunds. At one and the same time it is possible to see the Tamil 
women, their Madras red sarees tucked well up, planting out their bunches of 
rice plants in several inches of mud and water, while in the neighbouring fields 
the grain is bright and green, or, across the road, ripening into a full golden 
yellow. Here bullocks can be seen laboriously plodding backwards and forwards 
in the mire, ploughing for the second crop. There a man walks up and down a 
see-saw kind of structure, the primitive but efficient water-lifter. Nearer the 
coast the soil becomes poorer and sandy, and the cultivation is patchy. There is 
much sparse scrub vegetation, used as uncultivated grazing land, supporting 
goats and scraggy-looking cattle. Some areas have been planted with casuarina 
for fuel, while groups and lines of palms denote the presence of water, and give 
shelter and shade to the huts of the scattered villages. 

Mahabalipuram is reached after the Buckingham Canal has been crossed 
in a flat-bottomed barge, and the guiding landmark is the modern lighthouse 
on the crest of a ridge of granite outcrop several hundred yards from the coast. 

“¢ The Seven Pagodas ” is the common European name given to the ancient 
site of Pallava origin, where the rock-cut shrines are all that is left of the once 
important town and port, Mavalivaram or Mahabalipuram as it is popularly 
known. It consists now of a scattered village with its own temples, the modern 
lighthouse, a dak bungalow, and the ancient shrines. Its economic importance 
has long since vanished, but its glory, though diminishing, yet remains. c 

There are many legends explaining the various names. The “ Seven Pagodas 
refers to the seven temples as distinct from the monolithic shrines, which are 
supposed to have dominated the easternmost part of the town, only one of which 
now remains. Two inscriptions on this “Shore Temple,” as it is often called, 
give the name ‘‘ Mahamallapuram,” or city of Mahalla, the Pallava king, 
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Narasimhavaram, A.D. 600 approximately. This is frequently corrupted into 
“© Mamallapuram.” 

Mahabalipuram refers to the legend that the city was founded by Mahabali, 
a demon outwitted by Vishnu in his Vamana-avatar or dwarf incarnation, or 
else to the more elaborate story of King Namachee, a descendant of Mahabali. 
It is said that when he was out one day walking in the outskirts of his capital, he 
made the acquaintance of two celestial nymphs who were bathing in the fountains 
of a most luxurious garden. Becoming deeply enamoured of one of the maidens, 
he paid many subsequent visits. One day she was accompanied by a divine 
youth who befriended the king and disguised him as an immortal, so that he was 
able to visit the court of Indra. On his return to earth King Namachee re- 
constructed and ornamented this garden in imitation of the divine court, so that 
it became the most beautiful on earth. The Gods were intensely jealous, and, 
being unable to punish Indra, vented their anger on the mortal king, and caused 
the sea to invade and destroy his garden. 

An authentic historic account of the ruined city is still unknown, but the 
ancient rock-cut shrines are undoubtedly of Pallava origin, of about a.pD. 600, 
the work of those great master masons, pioneers of Dravidian architecture. 
Mahabalipuram must have been one of the great centres of a civilisation which 
flourished in South India a millennium and a half ago. The reputed model for 
the monolith shrines is supposed to be the venerable Kailassa Nathan Temple 
at Conjeevaram, one of the seven sacred Hindu cities, but the actual “ rathas ” 
at Mahabalipuram are unique in that they are mainly cut out of single enormous 
granite boulders and not, in the usual sense of the word, “built”? at all. Such 
granite boulders are typical of the Tamil landscape: isolated, bare, and rounded 
by exfoliation—that is, splitting and peeling due to long exposure to the tropical 
rigours of alternating heat and cold, rain and sunshine. ‘These natural features 
have been used by the Dravidian carvers of old time to such advantage that 
nowhere in this world can be found structures, of human origin, blending so 
sublimely into the environmental background. 

One of the first sanctuaries to be visited at Mahabalipuram will be that 
dedicated to Mahishasura. It consists of a deep square recess supported by six 
pillars, carved out of the solid rock. Each of the inside walls is decorated with 
figures of Hindu deities, illustrating stories from the great epic, the Mahab- 
harata ; Siva and Parvati, Brahma and Vishnu, among others, are boldly and 
vividly executed. The north wall is particularly spirited, showing Kali ready to 
ae Mahishasura, opposed by the buffalo-headed demon Durga, armed with a 
club. 

Opposite this shrine is one started but never finished, of considerable interest, 
as it shows the process of excavation from the single boulder, many of which, 
solitary and in groups, satisfactorily take away from Mahabalipuram that air of 
artificiality which sometimes clings to archaic sites. Near by, the granite ridge, 
from which many of the boulders split off aeons ago, is crowned with the modern 
lighthouse. But equally prominent is the square-shaped structure, the Olak 
Kannasvaswami Temple, which actually was used as a lighthouse prior to the 
building of the new one. Simple in construction, it pleases because of its situation 
on an eminence above the Kali or Mahishasura Mandapam. It is now empty ; 
no god now occupies the place of sanctuary—he is supposed to have fallen down 
the hillside into the jungle, where he will remain until rescued when the scrub is 
cleared away. 

At the western end of the hill is the Rayala Gopuram, a great unfinished 
gateway, interesting not only for its own intrinsic qualities, but also for its position 
commanding as it does the best view of the neighbourhood. It is built of immense 
granite slabs, monolithic stones forming jambs or doorposts, rising ten or more 
feet above the abandoned foundations, and finely and beautifully carved. It was 
to have been part of an enormous structure, being 72 feet across and 45 feet at 
the sides. But why was it built? Why was it never finished ? Where was it 
leading ? What was to be the pattern of the temple? We shall probably never 
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The Stone Lion: behind—The Sahadeva Vimanam. 


Dharmarajah’s Ratha: Bhima’s Vimanam on right. 


The Shore Temple. 
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have the answers to these questions. Gazing over the stretch of sandy plain, be- 
jewelled with scattered palms and casuarinas, to the yellow sands and distant 
surf, or to the dim hills in the east, we can see on the one hand the lovely old 
sanctuary by the sea, on the other, the modern Vishnu temple, and our imagina- 
tion can run riot over the might-have-beens. 

All the shrines cannot be mentioned in detail, but considerable attention must 
be paid to the world-famous five rathas, with their wagon-shaped roofs (hence 
the name “ratha”’). They have been fashioned out of single boulders, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that they are unique of their kind. Standing somewhat 
apart from both the modern village and the other Pallava temples, they appear 
to have had better protection than some of the latter from the weathering agents. 
The high sandbanks built up during the course of centuries by wind and wave 
have securely separated them from the hungry action of the sea and salt air, so 
that the carvings are intact after at least 1400 years, although the most elaborate 
embellishment is that of the most exposed parts, the roofs. The number “ five ” 
is supposed to be related to the five Pandava Princes, heroes of the Mahabharata, 
in whose honour the rathas were built. The first is, however, dedicated to 
Draupadi, wife of the five princes. It is considerably simpler than its neighbour, 
the Nakula Vimanam, which has a tiered roof rising to a crown-shaped dome, 
the whole intricately carved to match the lower exterior, which is covered with 
figures of amazing variety. Draupadi’s Ratha is still used for worship, particularly 
by women, and the inner recess is scattered with flower-petals and stained with 
oil and grease, whereas the Nakula Vimanam is bare and empty, with a mutilated 
deity. As both these structures are raised about three feet above the sand on the 
same stone platform it is probable that they were both carved out of one im- 
mense rock. 

Various monolithic animals surround these rathas. In front of Draupadi’s 
Ratha is a very artistically carved lion resting on a rough hewn base, the re- 
sult being exceedingly effective. A huge statue of Nandi, the sacred bull, was 
only excavated earlier this century, having remained buried and preserved 
beneath the sand for centuries. Facing these two rathas is a more than life- 
sized monolithic elephant. 

Four out of five rathas face the west, but the third in order, Sahadeva’s 
Vimanam, not only faces south but stands slightly apart and in front of the others. 
Its wagon-shaped roof is a mass of intricate sculpture, but the slender pillars of 
the large porch arising from carved animals are more attractively simple. Again 
the inside is bare. 

The largest of the rathas, Bhima’s Vimanam, is the third in the western- 
facing series, and because of its size, its ornamentation and architecture, is the 
most imposing of all five. Surrounded by slender pillars and carved columns, it 
appears to have had an immense amount of labour expended upon it, yet it 
remains unfinished. The reason for this abandonment was apparently the crack- 
ing of the whole rock from top to bottom, presumably as a result of spontaneous 
concentric exfoliation and splitting, although, of course, there are many legends of a 
romantic nature to account for the phenomenon. 

Despite the size of this fourth ratha, the last one, Dharmarajah’s, is the most 
~ ambitious in plan and involved in design. Yet perhaps because of its over- 
elaboration, it is to western eyes less imposing. It impresses, but leaves one 
puzzled, almost dazzled, questioning the purpose of such art ; the roof is the most 
curious part, being composed of innumerable miniature rathas arranged in three 
graduated tiers and crowned by a mushroom-like 5 dome. Encircling it are 
two parapets constructed for the performance of pradekshima,” a Hindu 
religious act of honour in which the pilgrim circumambulates nine times around 
his deity. Inscriptions on this ratha are varied, representing different periods. 
One very archaic one tells how the ratha was hewn out for the Pallava king, 
Narasimha I. ; 

There are many other monolithic temples and pillared halls, carved out of 
single rocks or from the bare hillside, some with inscriptions telling stories of the 
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building of the sanctuaries, or of the deities so revered. One to the popular 
elephant god, Gannapathi, contains an old Sanscrit inscription in eleven verses, 
mentioning a Pallava king of the sixth century, Atyantalcana, identical with 
that on the Dharmarajah Mantapam. Similarly a shrine called Ramanuja’s 
Mantapam is dated by inscriptions assigned by Sanscrit authorities to the seventh 
century. Several of these shrines are still in regular use by Hindu worshippers. 

Space forbids telling of the Sthalasayanasvami Temple, but the tank must be 
mentioned, as it is one of the noticeable beauties of Mahabalipuram, and is 
typical of temple tanks or Kirthans in the Tamil Nad. From all four sides steps 
lead down to the water’s edge, while in the centre is a graceful Mantapam used in 
the floating shrine festivals. 

Much could be said of the “ Hall of Twelve Pillars,” and of adjacent rocks 
sculptured into astonishing life-likenesses. Even one unfinished hall, only roughly 
excavated, is sufficiently striking to attract attention with a frontage of 50 feet, 
supported by pillars resting on the carved forms of elephants. The elaborate 
architecture of these old Dravidian structures is well contrasted with the relative 
austerity of the more modern temple near the village itself. The type is different, 
of course, and not strictly comparable, but the juxtaposition gives the Vishnu 
temple considerable interest, with its plain walls, the lower part striped red and 
white according to Hindu custom. The shrine itself is not visible from the outside, 
but the inner Mantapam, tall and graceful, can be glimpsed through the entrance. 

The famous rock known as Arjuna’s Penance deserves a more detailed de- 
scription. The whole face of a gigantic granite block is carved into hundreds of 
figures, each one perfect in every detail, no matter what size, whether large and 
life-size as the elephant, or minute and equally life-size as the fleas on the back 
of the monkey ! The rock face is split in two down the centre, and this natural 
recess has been used by the sculptor for the place of honour and is occupied by the 
serpent king, Vasuki, with body of a man and tail of a snake. Seven cobras 
form the honorific canopy over his head, while three cobras form that over the 
head of his daughter, Ullipi, whose position is inferior to the Naga kings. Serpent 
worshippers still revere these figures. T’o the south side of this cleft is a magnificent 
carving of Arjuna doing penance, the chief figure in the story which gives the 
work its name. Near by him stands Siva holding the invulnerable weapon of 
celestial origin, the Pasupatastra, to obtain which Arjuna performed his penance. 
This is a favourite story from the Mahabharata, which tells of how the five 
Pandava Princes were banished from their lands, because of the gambling pro- 
pensities of one brother exploited by an unscrupulous cousin, Duryodhana. 
Arjuna was selected for the onerous task of propitiating Siva to obtain the Pasupa- 
tastra. His penance was intensely severe, but he succeeded and his boon was 
granted. In the sculpture other divine figures occupy secondary positions, while 
a shrine similarly hewn out of the rock face is occupied by Vishnu. On the 
opposite side of the cleft are numbers of animals, elephants, cats, monkeys and 
other figures, all portrayed practising similar austerities in sympathetic penance 
with Arjuna. Certainly this is one of the most effective sights of Mahabalipuram. 

It is surpassed in wonder and beauty, however, by the most fascinating 
structure of “The Seven Pagodas,” namely, the remaining one of these seven 
legendary temples. Known as ‘“‘ The Shore Temple,” nothing could be more 
lovely than this lonely sanctuary by the sea, ultimately to share the same fate as 
those swallowed by the sea in the past centuries ? Already the outer courts have 
been submerged, and the steps of the shrine facing eastwards to the rising sun are 
crumbling under the steadily advancing waves. The temple itself is square 
but gradually tapers to a bell-shaped dome. Its proportions are perfect, and its 
symmetrical beauty bears a similarly perfect relationship to the quadrangular 
courtyard on the inner or western side. A closely ranged row of forty-six stone 
bulls tops the surrounding wall, adding a feeling of strength and security to the 
whole creation. ‘These, together with the ornamentation on the shrine, are 
SAR ane efies ana ee as are the Siva deities occupying the position 

gam in front. An inscription on the south base 
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of the temple gives in Tamil, not Sanscrit, the original name, “ Jalasayana ” ; 
similar inscriptions on the north side in archaic Dravidian script tell of the build- 
ing of the shrine by the Pallava king, Kshatriyasimha. Incomparably beautiful 
in situation and creation, we shall wish the Shore Temple to be our last memory 
of Mahabalipuram, and a sense of mysticism, indeed of awe and reverence, will 
linger with us long after we have left it to keep its last vigil over the ancient city 
of the Pallava kings. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SCOTTISH RIVER SYSTEM 
PAR LS Lt 
By Atex. BREMNER, D.Sc. 


4. Tay Drainage System (continued).—Examining a map showing the whole 
width of the country one notes (1) the Tummel in line with the course of the 
South Esk from the Cortachy district to Montrose, (2) the Lyon-Tay in line 
with the Lunan Water from Forfar to Lunan Bay, (3) the Bran in line with the 
upper part of the Lunan Burn and the Newtyle gap, (4) the early course of the 
Earn+Almond by Newburgh and Dunbog to St. Andrew’s Bay. 

The validity of the claim that the primary, consequent drainage was W.-E. 
and not N.W.-S.E. is suggested, if not established, by the following figures. The 
reconstructed Tuummel (Corran to Montrose) in a course of 103 miles * (curves 
neglected) has 77 miles represented by continuous W.-E. valleys ; the figures 
for the Lyon-Strath Tay (source to Lunan Bay) are 80 and 50; and for the 
Earn (source to St. Andrews) 68 and 68, though for the last 16 miles the high- 
level valley is not particularly easy to trace. Contrast these figures with the 
S.E. course of the Garry-Tay— 44 miles as the crow flies, though Mackinder 
would seek its continuation, after a break of 42+ miles, in Gala Water: as to 
its course beyond Galashiels he makes no suggestion. 

The Tummel crossed the ridge east of the Garry-Tay at a level of about 
1400 feet and traversed 26 miles of schist country before reaching the weaker 
rocks of the Old Red country ; the figures for the Lyon-Strath Tay are 1300+ feet 
and 10 miles, and for the Bran 500 feet and 4 miles. Deepening and enlarge- 
ment of valleys proceeded much more rapidly beyond the boundary fault and 
travelled slowly backward into the schist area. ee 

The Bran, though much the smallest of the three, had a distinct advantage 
in the struggle for drainage area ; and a north bank tributary captured in suc- 
cession the Lyon and Tummel. The beheaded streams, much reduced in volume, 
would still continue to erode their valleys. Between the boundary fault and 
Montrose the lower section of the beheaded Tummel, fed by two of its original 
tributaries from the schist area, the Prosen and South Esk (above Cortachy), 
still persists and still continues its work. The lower course of the Lyon-Tay is 
represented by the feeble Lunan Water ; its deep gap has been deserted by the 
river that carved it, and all erosion has ceased. Yet at fourteen miles from the 
‘coast the levels of rock-head in the bottoms of the two valleys are practically 
the same. 

In its course from Dunkeld to the Newtyle gap the Bran was exposed to 
flank attack from both north and south—from the Lyon-Tay and from the 
Almond+Earn: in the centre of Strathmore it would be midway between the 
two. It was diverted before it had cut down to its former level (500 feet) at 
Dunkeld ; for the Newtyle gap, eighteen miles distant, is still 525 feet above 
sea-level. The probability seems to be that the Bran was captured by a tributary 
of the Lyon-Tay working back along the weak rocks of Strathmore. When this 
did take place, a powerful river flowed north-east along the middle of Strath- 
more and the low-level of the floor of the Lunan gap is accounted for. 


* It is immaterial that the valley in places is occupied by obsequent streams. 
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From this trunk river in Strathmore tributaries cut back into the schist area 
and gradually encroached on and dismembered the beheaded Lyon-Tay and 
Tummel : in the Highland area to the north little clear trace remains of either 
(see Map 4). The headwaters of the present Ardle, Blackwater and Isla flowing 
from the high-level Dee-Tay watershed were left-bank tributaries of the Tummel, 
as the Prosen and upper South Esk are of its only surviving portion ; they arose 
normally as affluents of a W.-E. river and not as consequents initiated on a 
plane—or peneplain—tilted to the south-east. ; 

Stream erosion in the two sets of valleys and general subaerial denudation 
of intervening ridges lowered the whole area so that the 2000 feet contour recedes 
far from the lowland boundary. From Cat Law westward by Mount Blair and 
Creag Dubh to Ben Vrackie and thence southward by Beinn Eagach and Glen 
Cochill to Logiealmond House, a rudely triangular area, all under 2000 feet, 
has undergone incipient peneplanation and forms a great embayment in the 
edge of the High Plateau (with branches stretching far to the west along all the 
great trunk streams). 

The Garry-Tay line divides the embayment into two parts: the western, 
eroded by W.-E. streams (and their tributaries) only, is the higher ; the eastern 
is of lower elevation because of special conditions of river development. UJ ti- 
mately these conditions were determined by nearness to Strathmore and the 
low base-level it provided for the southerly and south-easterly subsequents thrown 
out from its trunk stream. 

The cutting of the Birnam gap, the establishment of the present course of 
the Tay via Kinclaven to Perth, and the reversal of the central line of drainage 
in Strathmore are the results of processes that need further investigation : one 
of these, glacial erosion, may readily be assigned undue importance. Mean- 
while it may be noted (1) that the rejuvenation conspicuous in the lower course 
of the Bran must be associated with the lower base-level provided by the Tay 
after the opening of the Birnam gap, (2) that from Kinclaven to below Stanley 
the bed of the Tay—which is on, or touches, rock all the way—is poorly graded, 
and (3) that from the old bed of the Bran east of Dunkeld there is a sudden 
drop of over 150 feet to the valley of the Lunan Burn. 

5. Consequent Rivers of Northern Scotland—Maps 4 and 5.—At the beginning of 
Tertiary times an unconformable cover of Old Red and later rocks must have 
mantled a great part of the areas covered by these maps, and its removal has 
revealed features that must be ascribed very largely to pre-Old Red, and only 
in smaller measure to Tertiary, denudation. The low plateau of western Caith- 
ness and eastern Sutherland, ranging in elevation from 500 feet in the north- 
east to over 1500 feet in the south-west (near Loch Shin), is built mainly of 
varieties of Moine Schist and associated igneous rocks (17). Mountains ranging 
up to over 3000 feet rise above it as monadnocks. 

Distributed over the plateau are outliers of Middle Old Red. These outliers 
are remnants of a once extensive unconformable cover of Orcadian Old Red 
resting on the schists and continuous with the main body of that formation 
framing the Moray Firth: part of it survives in the range of hills behind the 
Brora-Helmsdale (Jurassic) coastal plain. This range faces westward in a bold 
escarpment overlooking the schist plateau—with summits ranging in height from 
1592 to 2060 feet—and is separated from its continuation in Morven (2313 feet) 
by the water-gap of Strath Ullie. The original consequent streams were super- 
posed on the schists from a continuous unconformable cover of Old Red and later 
sediments. Consequent streams still breach the escarpment in water-gaps: the 
Brora (Blackwater+Brora) by the Loch Brora gap, the Helmsdale in Strath Ullie. 

The monadnocks mentioned above, except the Ben Griams and Morven 
are not relict mountains spared by Tertiary denudation of the schist country : 
they are the result of pre-Old Red denudation during some part of the long period 
represented by the stratigraphical break between the schists and sandstones. 
They are, in fact, comparable with Scaraben, which is still partly, and was 
once wholly, buried in Old Red sediments. The chief result of Tertiary denuda- 
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tion has been to strip the unconformable cover from the pre-Old Red surface 
and free the monadnocks from the less resistant sediments in which they were 
entombed. 

Between the Strath Glass and Great Glen faults another stretch of low plateau 
extends from the Beauly Firth to Glen Moriston, towards which it gradually 
rises : it is built partly of schists, partly of sandstone. ‘This again seems to be 
in large measure an old erosion surface stripped by Tertiary denudation of 
much of its cover of Orcadian sandstones and conglomerates. In the south- 
east corner, however, the Old Red mass of Mealfuarvonie still rises to 2284 feet ; 
like the Ben Griams it is a monadnock of Tertiary date. 

Pointing also to the former extent of the unconformable cover in the Northern 
Highlands are the outliers of conglomerates, sandstones and mudstones on Meall 
a’? Ghrianain (2531 feet) west of Ben Wyvis. The latter mountain itself would 
seem to be comparable in age and origin with the pre-Old Red monadnocks of 
Sutherlandshire (17). ; 

North of the main axis of the Grampian Highlands (Ben Nevis—Cairngorms— 
Aberdeen) a continuous belt of Old Red extends from the Great Glen to well 
beyond the Spey; while outliers, large and small, are found far to the east, 
including some in and near Aberdeen city ; in the heart of the country they 
reach a height of 1928 feet near Tomintoul. Special mention may be made of 
a small outlier in the basin of the Feugh, a south-bank tributary of the Dee. 
There seems little doubt that nearly the whole of the area was buried in Old 
Red and later sediments. The present features are in large measure due to 
the resuscitation of the old floor of schists on which the later sediments were 
laid down (16) ; that that floor was irregular is clear from the fact that, for 
example, the granite mountain of Ben Rinnes rises many hundreds of feet above 
patches of Old Red near its base. 

A. The whole of the consequent drainage within the curved dot-and-dash 
line on Map 5 seems to point to the early formation—during the early Tertiary 
uplift—of a basin-like downwarp, probably due in great measure to movement 
along the numerous pre-existing lines of fault : its axis followed the line of Strath- 
nairn, towards which all consequent streams were naturally directed. 

West of Glenmore and the Moray Firth each of the larger streams occupies 
a through valley, part of which in every case is drained westward by an obsequent 
stream. One of the most striking features of these through valleys is their change 
in direction as one passes southward to the River Garry : in the north they run 
south-easterly, in the middle easterly ; and in the south the trend is decidedly 
north of east. 

East of Glenmore the present drainage lines—except the Nairn, which follows 
the axial line of the downwarp—are almost entirely subsequent. The most 
obvious consequents are the short Tarff and Fechlin ; but see 2 (3). 

East of Glenmore the early consequent drainage was doubtless initiated on a 
thick, unconformable cover of Old Red and Younger rocks. Its members 
succumbed to the depredations of the subsequent Findhorn and Spey, which ma 
owe their rapid development in large measure to re-excavation of pre-Old Red 
valleys filled with unconformable sediments resting on the schists now so exten- 
sively exposed (2 (3)). 

Peach and Horne are of opinion (16 (2), p. 12) that the subsequent Spey 
“seems to have been able to cut backwards so as to intercept the old consequent 
streams . . . as far west as Loch Eil.”” The development of a subsequent, well 
over a hundred miles long, by headward erosion is a process of which one requires 
definite proof before admitting the likelihood (17, p. 37). The reconstruction 
of the primitive Dee (Loch Arkaig—Glen Spean—Glenfeshie+Geldie Burn— 
Dee), indicated in the maps, assigns the conquering Spey a lighter task. The 
Dee, however, must have flowed in Upper Glenfeshie at least 2000 feet above 
present sea-level : diversion by the Spey must have occurred early in the history 
of the dissection of the High Plateau (2000-3000 feet), which is splendidly devel- 
oped in the adjacent Atholl and Gaick Forests. 
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B. In the area covered by Map 4 consequent drainage, being here outside 
the influence of the Moray Firth depression (see Map 5), assumed an eastward 
course in accordance with the general easterly regional tilt. 

§ (1). A hollow roughly parallel to the south shore of the Moray Firth can 
be traced from the north side of Bin of Cullen by Tochieneal to Boyndie Bay 
(west of the mouth of the Deveron). It is probably a remnant of the valley of a 
consequent river, dismembered by recent faulting parallel to the coast and with 
downthrow to the north. 

§ (2). The line of the Rosarie Burn, (Lower) Isla, (Middle) Deveron and 
Ugie indicates the track of another Tertiary River. It cuts clean across the 
structure lines. 

The right-angle bend of the present Deveron at Turriff is an elbow of capture. 

§ (3). The Bogie, a subsequent, has been determined by a belt of Old Red 
Sandstone, still well represented. 

By cutting the striking water-gap at Gartly the Bogie has diverted the head- 
waters of two consequent streams that flowed through the Garioch. 

§ (4). For the history of the Ythan the reader is referred to 2 (2), pp. 73-75, 
and for that of the drainage of Central Aberdeenshire to 2 (2), pp. 16-19. 

§ (5). The great bend made by the Don through the Kildrummy and Alford 
basins is not part of the original stream. From Towie it flowed east by Glack of 
Culmellie, Muir of Fowlis, Tough and the Tilliefourie gap to Kemnay. The 
Mossat Burn represents the headwaters of a stream that followed the present 
route of the Don through the Logie water-gap, the Howe of Alford and the Castle 
Forbes water-gap to Kemnay. ‘The latter cut down into the more resistant 
gneisses and schists while the former was still working on the weaker sedimentaries. 
A tributary thrown out to the south cut backward by Kildrummy towards Towie 
along the yielding sandstones and captured the parent stream. The beheaded 
portion of the Don was further dismembered by tributaries working back from 
_the Howe of Alford: the result is the present peculiar “ trellis’ pattern of the 
drainage in the southern part of the Alford basin. 

§ (6). The Dee has been referred to already. Flowing at a high level on 
resistant rocks it was specially liable to encroachment on its basin by tributaries 
of rivers working at lower levels. It has been beheaded by the Feshie (Spey), 
and has lost territory to the Tay, South Esk and North Esk. For details see 


Maps 4 and 5, and 2 (1). 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 
By His Excellency Henri Sautot, Colonial Governor 


Tue French colony of St. Pierre and Miquelon, made up of the three islands 
of St. Pierre, Langlade or Petite Miquelon, and Grande Miquelon and several 
islets, is the smallest of all the French colonies, its total area being only roughly 
ninety-six square miles. Of its small population of 3918, 2883 live in the town 
of St. Pierre itself. The people of St. Pierre and Miquelon are entirely of the 
white race, and, in order of importance, of Breton, Norman and Basque origin. 

This small archipelago, situated in the north-west Atlantic, lies off a large 
bight in the coast of Newfoundland, of which the Peninsula of Burin can be seen 

= Pierte: 

Do aickough its latitude is the same as that of the town of Nantes in France— 
that is to say, approximately 48° N.—the temperature of St. Pierre is extremely 
low, due to the influence of the polar current from Greenland which flows along 
the east and west coasts of Newfoundland. 

The winter at St. Pierre lasts from the beginning of November until the end 
of May, if not June. However, unlike Canada, where the temperature drops 
to 40 degrees below zero, extremely low temperatures are not experienced, the 
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average temperature being about 12 or 14 degrees below zero during the winter 
period. The summer is extremely short, and there is no spring or autumn. 
A characteristic of the latter months of winter, and often including the month 
of June, is intense fog, and it is not rare at that period to hear the fog siren at 
Galantry wailing for thirty consecutive days and nights. The months of July, 
August, September and October, on the other hand, are fairly mild, and it is 
during this period that all the vegetables grow, as though Nature were trying 
to make up for lost time. 

The principal industry of St. Pierre and Miquelon is cod fishing, which has 
changed considerably since the beginning of this century. At that time, in fact, 
the trawler was little used for cod fishing, the sailing vessel being the most popular 
kind of boat. These came principally from St. Malo and arrived during March 
for the season, leaving towards the end of October. During the whole of this 
period, and to avoid loss of time, the French sailing boats used to unload their 
catch at St. Pierre instead of returning each time to St. Malo. The fish was then 
placed to dry on the “ graves »—that is to say, on the beaches which were previously 
covered with large stones, enabling the air to circulate freely and thus hasten 
the drying process. This was especially necessary as the sun rarely shone, and 
in any case the sun’s rays were not very hot. As soon as the cod was dried, it 
was salted and stacked in warehouses at St. Pierre to await shipment to France 
by rapid sailing ships called ‘‘ chasseurs.” These latter boats, on their voyage 
from France to St. Pierre, always carried a load of salt from Cadiz (Spain). 

The population of St. Pierre, especially women and children—as the men were 
themselves out fishing on the sand-banks—was not sufficient to cope with all the 
work involved in the curing of the cod, and the sailing boats which came to St. 
Pierre for the cod-fishing season brought with them not only their normal crews, 
but also young people whose job was to help with the work on the “ graves”? at 
St. Pierre, and who were consequently called “ graviers.’” In this way, between 
four and five thousand of these young “‘ graviers ’’ visited St. Pierre each year. 

Side by side with the large-scale cod fishing from sailing boats, the fishermen 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon also devoted themselves to fishing on the sand-banks 
from local schooners, of which there were still more than one hundred at the 
beginning of this century. However, all these schooners disappeared completely 
after the war of 1914-18, when the cod fishing passed more and more from the 
realm of the sailing boat to that of the trawler. The same time also saw the end 
of the fish-curing industry by the “ graviers’’ of St. Pierre. The trawler, in fact, 
when it is completely loaded, no longer unloads at St. Pierre as the sailing boats 
did in former days, but carries its catch direct to France. The crews themselves 
have imposed this practice on the shipowners. 

In the same way, the local cod-fishing industry by the fishermen of St. Pierre 
has changed, and the schooner has been gradually replaced by the flat-bottom 
motor-boat. ‘The fishermen of St. Pierre and Miquelon no longer fish on the 
Newfoundland Banks, but off the very shores of the archipelago, spending the 
night at sea and returning each morning at daylight to deliver their catch to 
the market of St. Pierre. 

It is interesting to give a few details on the method of cod fishing in the waters 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon as well as on the Newfoundland Banks as practised 
by the sailing vessels, which use trawls to which are attached numerous hooks 
called “ empies.”” In the evening, before the end of daylight, the small boats, 
with two, three or even four men aboard, set out from the sailing vessel to cast 
their lines in the surrounding waters, sometimes as much as a mile or more from 
the ship. ‘They mark the place with a buoy and return on board ship for the 
night, leaving again very early next morning to gather in their lines. Who can 
say how many crews of these small boats have set out never to return having 
been unable to regain the parent ship owing to the fog ? , 
Printed pas are used for cad svat according to the season, there being no 
arty ioe Salento as Stas |s ood than the cod. At the beginning of the 

g season, the bait—or the “ bouwette ’’ as it is called in St, Pierre and Miquelon 
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—is the herring, which is abundant in the Newfoundland waters during March 
and April. When the Bait Act in 1866 prohibited the use of herring as bait 
by French fishermen fishing in Newfoundland waters, this bait was replaced by 
the “ bulot,” a kind of sea snail which is plentiful on the Banks. 

But from June onwards, you can offer either of these dishes to Lady Cod, 
and although she was very partial to both a short time ago, she is now no longer 
interested in either because the sea is now swarming with another small fish, the 
capelin, which is the second bait of the season. The capelin is a kind of large 
sardine, and is so plentiful in these waters that it is left high and dry on the shores 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon by the receding tide. The people of St. Pierre gather 
in the capelin and, after satisfying the prior claim of food for the family, the 
rest is divided into three groups: the best fish is put in barrels and sent to St. 
Malo, which is the capelin market in France ; another part is used as bait for 
the St. Pierre fishermen and the French fishermen ; and finally, the third part 
is scattered on the gardens of St. Pierre and Miquelon as a fertiliser and manure. 

By August and September, the cod has had enough capelin, and will now 
only pay attention to a very small octopus species of fish called the encornet (squid) 
which floats on the waters of St. Pierre and Miquelon. The encornet is caught 
by means of a turlute, which is a float covered by pins which are bent to form 
hooks and in which the small tentacles are caught without any possibility of 
escape. 

lt has been noticed that for the last twenty years the Newfoundland Banks 
have been gradually becoming less plentiful in cod. Some people think this is 
due to the ravages caused by the trawler, but it seems that there is a more scien- 
tific explanation, and this is the raising of the temperature of these waters, due 
no doubt to a directional change in the Gulf Stream. The cod only breeds in 
waters of a temperature of not more than 3° C. ‘To-day, therefore, the cod 
tends to go farther north, in the region of the Sea of Baffin and the Davis Strait, 
_ between Greenland and Canada, where the cold water is more to its liking ; 
and it is a fact that the trawlers now fish mainly along the Greenland coasts, 
where great damage is done to their trawl nets by the uneven surface of the 
ocean bed. 

I would point out, in conclusion, that the population of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon has never ceased to show its desire to be placed under the leadership 
of General de Gaulle. His call to the French people on 18th June 1940 stirred 
up a great wave of hope and enthusiasm. 

Numerous were the messages addressed to General de Gaulle after that date 
—messages from individual people and from patriotic associations, all of whom 
affirmed their great desire to continue the struggle on the side of the Allied 
nations, for the liberation of France and the liberty of the world. Volunteers, 
eager to enlist in the Free French Forces, escaped in a continuous stream to 
Newfoundland and Canada. 

At no moment have the people of St. Pierre and Miquelon ceased to be of 
the same heart as us, and the arrival of the Free French Naval Forces only enabled 
them to proclaim openly the desire they had always felt : 98 per cent. had always 
thought “‘ French”; 98 per cent. voted ‘* French.”’ 


NEW CALEDONIA 
By His Excellency Henrt Sautot, Colonial Governor 


Tur French colony of New Caledonia is situated in the Pacific Ocean, and lies 
south of latitude 20° south, and east of longitude 165° east. It is a cigar-shaped 
island, about 250 miles long and averaging 40 miles in width. It is inclined 
south-east-north-west and has a very uneven surface. A long chain of mountains 
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runs the whole length of the island, the steep gradients to the east ending abruptly 
at the sea, and the western side sloping gently down to form a small plain between 
the mountains and the sea. The average height of this chain is from 3300 to 
3600 feet, with heights of more than 4600 feet, the highest peak being the 
Humboldt mountain, which is over 5400 feet. 

Both the eastern and western slopes are cut by deep river valleys. On the 
western side these rivers form large estuaries, several hundred yards wide, and 
these are obstacles to the Eastern Route, as it is called, which crosses them by 
means of ferries. ' ‘ 

Whilst the plains are covered by a bushy vegetation, principally the Niaouli, 
a type of eucalyptus from which is extracted gomenol, the mountains, on the 
contrary, are covered by several different kinds of trees, of which the most 
famous is the karo, a source of excellent quality timber and cabinet wood. 

New Caledonia is surrounded by a series of islands and islets of lesser import- 
ance, of which the most interesting are the three Loyalty Islands of Maré, Lifou 
and Ouvéa, situated like stepping-stones at a distance of about seventy miles 
from the eastern side of the mainland. The colony also stretches farther north 
by a series of small islands and islets which are grouped together under the 
name of the Belep Islands. 

Finally, like all the Polynesian Islands, New Caledonia is surrounded by 
coral reefs at a distance of three to twelve miles from its shores, these reefs being 
broken here and there by channels or straits, some of which at high tide are 
navigable for ships. 

The combined islands forming the colony of New Caledonia, whose total 
area is 7650 square miles, have a fixed population of about 50,000 inhabitants, 
plus the immigrant population of 10,000 Javanese and 4000 Tongkinese. The 
permanent population is divided as follows : 30,000 natives of Melanesian race 
called the Kanakas, and 20,000 white people, mainly French. In addition, 
there were in New Caledonia before the entry of Japan into the war 1240 
Japanese, all of whom were arrested and interned on the day following the 
attack on Pearl Harbour, and who have since been transferred to Australia. 

There is only one town worthy of the name in the whole of New Caledonia, 
and that is the capital, Noumea, with its population of 17,000 and its different 
administrative services and commercial and industrial undertakings. On the 
whole island there are but a limited number of populated centres, these being 
no more than large villages, and the majority of the people of the interior can 
be found in isolated farms, situated for preference in the valleys, or the mining 
centres. 

As for the native tribes, they have built their villages in the high valleys, 
where they have the advantage of suitable ground for their cultivation and the 
security of neighbouring mountains and forests. 

AGRICULTURE.—Agriculture in New Caledonia has retained its family aspect. 
The settler planted a small coffee plantation, rarely larger than twelve to fifteen 
acres, around his house, and adjoining this planted his other crops, principally 
for his own use: potatoes, beans, maize, vegetables. On the east coast in par- 
ticular are several coconut plantations, and these are also to be found in the 
northern part of the island and in the Loyalty Islands. The principal agri- 
cultural products are copra (2500 tons), coffee (1000 to 1200 tons), the latter 
comprising two qualities: the Arabica, which is a first-class quality coffee and 
very much appreciated by the consumer, and the Robusta, of slightly poorer 
quality but whose plant, as the name indicates, is more robust and less susceptible 
to disease. Then comes maize, which is consumed locally as food for poultry, 
pigs and saddle horses. In the region of Pouembout, in the north-west of the 
island, cotton, known as Caledonian cotton, is grown and is sold in Australia. 

Finally, there are three crops which, owing to the war, the Government is 
trying to introduce on a much larger scale in order to reduce the colony’s imports 
these being wheat, rice and tobacco. 

CaTTLe Rearinc.—If New Caledonia is a region of cultivation on a small 
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scale only, it is, on the other hand, an important cattle-rearing country. The 
quality of the animals is very high, and has been ceaselessly improved for the 
last twenty years by the introduction of breeding animals from Australia—in 
particular, Durham bulls for meat and Jersey cows for milk. 

In normal times the cattle supply a meat-preserving factory installed at 
Ouaco in the north-west of the island. The meat preserved here is of excellent 
quality and prepared under a special formula strictly enforced by the French 
military supply board before the present war. The factory also preserves 
tongues, kidneys and brains, all these being of the same high quality. 

Horses are also numerous in New Caledonia, being especially used by the 
stockmen in charge of the cattle in the rearing farms, and also by those who 
take the herds to the slaughterhouses at Ouaco or at Noumea. 

Mininc.—By far the most important source of wealth in New Caledonia is 
the mining industry, which is very varied and widely scattered over the whole 
central mountain range. The minerals mined are, in order of importance : 
nickel, chromium, iron and cobalt. 

Nickel : The nickel-mining industry is in the hands of the French company 
*“ Le Nickel,” which extracts about seven-tenths of the total ore exported, and 
the small local miners, the majority of whom hand over to “‘ Le Nickel ”’ the ore 
they extract. This company converts its own ore and that of the small miners 
into second fusion mattes, of a grade of 76 to 77 per cent., in its blast-furnaces 
at Noumea. The importance of this transformation and its resultant economy 
in transport charges can well be understood when it is realised that the ore now 
treated at Doniambo Factory (blast furnaces at Noumea) is barely 2 to 2} per 
cent. nickel. Before the war, these mattes were sent for refining to Havre and 
Belgium, but since the suppression of all sea communications with the European 
continent all the Caledonian mattes are sent to the refining factory at Toronto, 
Canada. 

Chromium : Chromium comes second on the list of the minerals of New 
Caledonia. This mineral is also widely scattered in New Caledonia, but is more 
particularly to be found in the mountains of the north which are known as the 
Tiebaghi massif. It is there that the two principal mines have been opened : the 
English company “‘ La Tiebaghi,” a branch of the English Chromium Company, 
and the Chemical Chromium Company of America. 

The “‘ La Tiebaghi’”’ company has erected its buildings around the Bay of 
Pagouméne, where a complete village of this name has been created, comprising, 
besides the living accommodation for the workers, a camp for the Javanese and 
Tongkinese, important workshops, an ultra-modern electric factory, an overhead 
conveyor five miles long which carries the ore from the mine-head on the Tiebaghi 
summit to the foot of the mountain, and a railway which carries the mineral 
from the base of the mountain to the embarkation wharves. There are other 
similar buildings on the dome of Tiebaghi itself. 
~The chromium has now been worked for nearly forty years on the Tiebaghi 
massif, the miners digging down from the summit, which thus now presents to 
the eyes of the visitor a gaping hole, several hundred yards in diameter and in 
depth, comparable to a volcano crater. The mine is now exploited in under- 
ground drifts, where several rich veins have been discovered, leading the miners 
to hope that a good supply of the ore will be available for many more years 
to come. 

The Chemical Chromium Company works the “ Fantoche ” mine at Nehoue, 
on the south-eastern slopes of the Tiebaghi massif, where are also found important 
buildings, both in the village of Nehoue at the foot of the mountain and at the 
summit where the ore is extracted. Unfortunately, the ‘‘ Fantoche ”’ mine is 
almost exhausted, and the Chemical Chromium Company has decided to transfer 
its buildings and activities to the neighbouring Alpha mine, about nineteen miles 
north-west of its present undertaking. 

Tron: Iron ore is to be found everywhere in the Large Island, particularly 
in ~he massifs of the north of New Caledonia and in the south-west, but large- 
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scale prospecting in order to ascertain the quality and quantity of the measures 
has not yet been undertaken. eddy 

Although the numbers of licence-holders and concessionnaires of iron mines 
are large, up to the present only one mine has been opened up, the mine at 
Goro in the south-east of the island, belonging to the “‘ Le Fer’ company. This 
is a Japanese concern with Franco-Japanese capital, but since the beginning of 
1941, Owing to the restrictions necessitated by the suspected attitude of Japan, 
the company had first:to restrict and then completely suspend the working of the 
Goro mines, and these are to-day commandeered. The ore extracted had a grade 
of 52 per cent. iron. 

Cobalt: Up to the present time, cobalt has not been regularly exploited. 
Only small quantities have been exported, mainly as samples, to Australia and 
the United States of America. 

The climate of New Caledonia is more temperate than tropical, and apart 
from the months of January, February and March, which are hot and wet, the 
rest of the year is relatively mild, with nights that are even cool. This explains 
why it is the only colony of the French Colonial Empire with a large white 
population. Neither malaria nor any other tropical disease is prevalent in this 
colony. 

Until 1900, prisoners were deported from the mother country to New 
Caledonia, where they were put to forced labour, but since that date this practice 
has been suppressed, to the great satisfaction of the New Caledonians, and the 
convict prison at Nouville has now been converted into a civil prison. 

The Caledonian people are deeply attached to France, by love of France 
and by family ties. ‘Thus, when the island received the news of the capitulation 
in June 1940, the population was profoundly shocked and greatly distressed. 
They made their leaders, who were either fearful or unthinking, realise that they 
wished to continue the struggle on the side of their faithful allies the British, 
and on the 19th September 1940 they rallied with enthusiasm at the call of 
General de Gaulle. Since that date New Caledonia has never ceased from 
taking her part in the struggle, either by giving her sons to form General de 
Gaulle’s new armies, or by giving her money for the war effort. More than 800 
white volunteers were enrolled in the regular land and sea services, while 1600 were 
formed into the Home Guard. 

Amongst the first-mentioned are the volunteers, who recently covered them- 
selves with glory by their heroic resistance at Bir Acheim in Libya, and whose 
leader, Lieut.-Colonel Broche, fell on the field of honour. 

The Kanakas on their part responded magnificently to the call made by the 
Free French Governor of New Caledonia: 1200 strong young men joined the 
regular army and are at present collaborating with the American Expeditionary 
Force in defending the island against an eventual Japanese invasion. 


MY PARISH IN AUSTRALIA’S NORTHERN TERRITORY 
By Rev. D. McTacearrt, B.A., B.D., Tennant Creek, N.T. 


THE sun was setting as we pulled into Tennant Creek after the 300-mile trip 
north from railhead at Alice Springs, and I was not sorry to see the last of it, for 
the heat had been unbearable. The few corrugated iron houses that repre- 
sented the headquarters of my future parish the size of the British Isles meant 
cool drinks and comfort, so I felt sure I would like the place. My first faint doubt 
arose over the tea table, when I learned that the previous night a man had been 
badly battered in a drunken brawl and was not expected to recover. 

After tea we went for a stroll down the one and only street. A few hundred 
yards along two men were rolling in the dust, each with a firm grip on the throat 


New Caledonia: well-built and decorated hut of east coast native. 
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of the other. A policeman, leaning against a nearby post, watched them without 
interest. i I felt rather uneasy, but said nothing. We walked past an hotel exactly 
like the re saloon” of a Wild West film, and my guide pointed to a tough-looking 
loafer: “A great character, that chap; he shot a man outside this hotel two 
years ago, but he was let off.” My uneasiness grew. Entering a small shop, we 
were served by a young girl of nineteen or so, with two infants clinging to her 
skirts. It was no surprise to learn that her husband had been murdered quite 
recently. In fact, I rather expected something of the sort. 

Before going to bed that night we killed three scorpions and an outsize in centi- 
pedes. The next day I was left to myself, and I must admit that my first selfish 
thoughts were about, not my new parishioners, but my own chance of survival. 

I soon found, however, that my early experiences had given me a false im- 
pression of Tennant Creek. It is not necessary for me, every time I go down the 
street for a pound of butter, to dodge stray bullets or flying bottles. During the 
day the town is deserted by its population of 150, except for a few sleepy dogs and 
a herd of hungry goats. Outside one of the stores some of the older men sit and 
yarn, recalling old times, or planning the strategy of the war. At night most of 
the population gather round the hotel bars, where hundreds of pounds are lost 
or won at “Ins and Outs ”’—a variation of ‘“‘ Crown and Anchor.” Three 
times a week the open-air picture theatre functions, and the Aborigines, who sit 
on a wooden bench along the side of the building, cheer the exploits of their 
favourite cowboy hero. For I am quite sure that every ‘‘ Western’ film ever 
made has been shown at Tennant Creek. 

Ten years ago Tennant Creek consisted only of the old Telegraph Station 
(now six miles from the township), built alongside the Creek when the Overland 
Telegraph Line was erected in 1872. When gold was discovered in 1933, a small 
township grew up. ‘The most natural site was at the Telegraph Station itself, 
where an abundant water supply and plenty of trees provide an ideal setting. 
But the first essential of any town is an hotel, and the man who set out to build 
Tennant Creek’s hotel was unfortunately bogged six miles south of the Creek. 
Despairing of ever extricating himself, he decided to build his hotel where he was 
stuck, and around this focal point the town arose. Asa result of his sad experience, 
water has to be carted six miles, although rain water collected in storage tanks is 
sufficient for most ordinary needs. 

Like all newcomers to this part of the world, I expected to find the same stony 
desert which one sees between Port Augusta and Alice Springs. So it was a 
pleasant surprise to see grassy hills which reminded me of home. For although 
the country is really one vast plain, it is broken at intervals by ranges of low- 
lying hills. This seeming endlessness of hill and plain gives the centre its air of 
remote mystery, so that the few human settlements seem an impertinent intrusion. 
North, the scenery becomes more tropical, and for hundreds of miles the road 
cuts a swath through tall, straight lancewood trees. 

It is the Downs country, however, slightly north-east of Tennant Creek, 
that is most fascinating. Here, on level treeless grasslands, are some of the largest 
cattle stations in the world. At sunrise the plains are alive with soft tints, while 
sunset covers the country in a red blaze. But the midday sun makes Dante’s 
Inferno seem in comparison like one of the cooler regions of the North Pole. 
On the horizon appears a shimmering belt of trees. Yet there is no shade there, 
for the “ trees ” are only small bushes a couple of feet high, in whose roots dwell 
colonies of vicious ants. The harsh cry of crows, feeding on a dead bullock, 
breaks the otherwise eerie stillness. The traveller’s eyes are glued to the two 
faint wheelmarks in the grass ahead, which mark his “ road,” with perhaps an 
occasional glance to the horizon, where he hopes to see the windmill of a bore. 
For water means safety. ; 

Around the township of Tennant Creek are innumerable outcrops of iron- 
stone, mostly conical, and from fifty to a hundred feet high. Perched on top of 
these are the gold-mines—for it is in ironstone, and not in the quartz ridges running 


east and west, that the gold is found. 
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There are only three fully developed mines on the field capable of crushing 
and treating their own ore. The rest of the field is worked by “ gougers,” who 
sink small shafts and follow the richest ore wherever it leads them. Three Govern- 
ment batteries are situated at strategic points in the field, and these treat the 
** gouger’s ”’ ore. © 

Part of my work is to visit these smaller ‘“ shows,” which are all within a 
twenty-mile radius of the town. The only roads (and this applies to anywhere 
in the Territory apart from the military highway) are wheel tracks which dodge, 
without an inch to spare, between ant hills and mulga scrub. Washaways and 
creek crossings provide a form of refined torture for the motorist who has any 
respect for his car. And to add to one’s difficulties, there are at least half-a-dozen 
tracks which branch off every mile or so, only one of which leads to the miner’s 
camp. Though this might prove a fascinating exercise to those who delight in 
solving mazes, one eventually grows tired of being stranded in some remote and 
unrecognisable spot. It is even more annoying to be suspended in the centre of 
a track, with all four wheels off the ground, where the ruts are too deep for the 
car’s clearance. A shovel and axe are indispensable items of the motorist’s 
equipment. Far be it from me to grumble, however, since several times I have 
(by sheer accident, of course) actually hit upon the right track at my first attempt. 

Most of the miners’ camps are rough bough sheds, in various stages of decay. 
It is somewhat surprising, therefore, to walk inside and see an up-to-date re- 
frigerator and other signs of prosperity. Many miners are quite wealthy, though ~ 
their life is a hard one and full of disappointments. It is not uncommon for a 
man to work solidly for eight months, only to end up by owing about £20 for 
battery charges and £200 for tucker. 

But war has brought many changes to the Territory. Gold mining has 
practically ceased, and the miners have turned their energies to the important 
tin and wolfram deposits. All-weather roads have been constructed to carry 
the heavy traffic of men and supplies. Thousands of city-bred Australians are 
seeing their country in a new light and finding out its great possibilities. Many 
of them are determined to return and make their homes here, and perhaps, after 
the war, the “Dead Heart of Australia’’ will have a bright future. Better 
transport facilities and an increased knowledge of the country’s resources should 
attract settlers, who will soon come under the spell of the clear, dry climate and 
the free, unconventional life of the Territory. 

To camp under the stars in the stillness of the bush is to forget the heat and 
flies, the long, thirsty stages, and the spinifex that stabs and slashes the legs. 
For here is the peace and beauty that eludes the nerve-strained civilisation of 
to-day. ‘This is the real Australia. 


‘AULD KING COIL” AND SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES 
By JAmEs MEIKLE 


ae AULD Kinc Cor,” as Burns calls him, or otherwise Coel, was the ancestor of 
a line of rulers in the central province of Damnonian Ayrshire, a province that 
became known after him as Coila or Kyle. According to Professor Watson, he 
“flourished, if we may judge by the Welsh genealogies, about A.D. 400.” 
Naturally there sprang up in later centuries an ambition to be connected with 
such an ancient and famous name ; and by and by there was a growing legend 
that all the places in Kyle whose names began with Coyl or Col showed a trace 
of this connection, let the difficulties be what they might. Such were Coylton 
(popularly Culton), Colsfield (Collisfield in 1553, where Col or Coll was evidently 
an Anglo-Saxon personal name*), and Colyum—the latter two being in the 
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parish of Tarbolton. It may safely be asserted that none of these really showed 
any such trace of King Coil as was claimed ; but the belief of it was there, and was 
growing more and more assured, and about the end of the eighteenth century or 
the beginning of the nineteenth the laird of the Colsfield estate, having no doubt 
in his own mind, resolved to add to the appearance of his claim by spelling his 
Own mansion as Coilsfield, and Colyum as Coilsholm, with the introduction of 
the highly significant personal possessive s. In both names he may previously 
have seen the first syllable spelt coil ; for a hundred years before, and a hundred 
years before that, oi was one way of expressing the long 7. When James VI 
forbade the export of “ Coils” because in amount they “do daily decay ” he 
meant coals and pronounced the word as we do. But that way of sounding oi 
in English had quite gone out of use, and a new pronunciation was sought by the 
new spelling. In popular speech, however, the new spelling was ignored. Nor 
is the record in favour of the popular pronunciation a short one, for it goes back 
for at least some 400 years. Colyum, with which we are chiefly concerned, was 
Colyem according to the Register of the Great Seal in the year 1543. In 1664 it 
was Colzeane, Colzean Wood being recorded in the same minute—n taking the place 
of m by a secretary’s blunder. In Pont’s map of Kyle, dating perhaps two score 
years earlier than this, the name is Kolyam, but the growing trees are Koolyam 
Wood, the double o being not merely an instance of the old fluidity of spelling 
but also another way of marking the long 6.* In 1676, Welch, the first of the 
Covenanting field preachers, was reported to the Government as having preached 
to a Conventicle in Colum Wood. 

So much for the first syllable of Colyum : what about the last—yum, yem, or 
yam? The laird who changed the spelling thought the last syllable was a 
corruption of the word holm, and there is this to be said in favour of his idea, that 
there is a holm on the farm beside the Water of Ayr, close to Peden’s Cove and 
quite near Peden’s Pulpit, where that redoubtable Covenanter preached his last 

sermon. But this holm is about a mile from the house and would therefore have 
nothing really to do with the naming of it. 

The region in Coel’s day, however, was Old British or Welsh : might there 
notwithstanding be an Old British or Welsh derivation of the name linking it 
with Coel ? Lam or llam, a jump, looks like passing for the final syllable, but to 
get the meaning “ Coel’s jump ”’ out of the combination Coel would need to come 
after llam, except in poetry.f Apart from this and other objections, however, 
there is no place near or far that would in the least make such a description 
appropriate. And if we set romantic ambitions aside, and seek the most probable 
derivation, it would be hard to find a better than Colum, dative plural of the 
Anglo-Saxon col in its original sense of charcoal. The meaning of Colyum would 
therefore be (House) “‘ At the charcoals.” That is to say, Colyum would at first 
be the charcoal burner’s house, or the charcoal burners’ little group of houses. 
It takes us back to a time when early English had begun to be spoken here, but 
when as yet mineral coal was unknown, or hardly even heard of. It may 
legitimately be asked, however, how the y sound crept into the word ; and the 
answer is that in this it follows a common rule whereby Coal-er became Collier, 
saw-er became sawyer, and law-er became lawyer. 

In addition to philological reasons and proofs, one material fact in support 
of this derivation is that the broad belt of woodland along the Ayr, from the 
Fail right past the farm, has always been known as Colyum Wood, and has 
never been named after the mansion of the estate at Colsfield, later called Mont- 
gomerie Castle, though that mansion is practically in it. We may well suppose 
from this that the wood was once very much larger, and that the fields of the 
farm were long ago covered with trees, which were gradually used up for the 
making of charcoal, mainly, and cleared for agriculture and pasture. Indeed 
within living memory some acres on the border were trenched of tree and brush- 


* In a dozen years from 1700 an elder in Alyth was sometimes More, sometimes Moor or 
Moore, sometimes Moir, and the pronunciation was always the same. 
+ Strachan’s “ Introduction to Early Welsh.” 
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wood roots, and added to the ground for potatoes, then only of varieties very 
liable to disease on long cultivated land. t ; 

There must have been many charcoal burners’ houses in Scotland in ancient 
days, and it would be a wonder if none of the others left their name behind them. 
Well, two others at least are known. There is a Colzium in the parish of Mid- 
Calder, Midlothian, and another Colzium in the parish of Kilsyth, Stirlingshire ; 
and the pronunciation of their name is precisely the same as that of Colyum in 
Ayrshire. They, too, are recorded in the Register of the Great Seal for the early 
sixteenth century, and their spelling is nearly what it is to-day. In 1539 the one 
at Calder-is Colzame, and in 1553 the one at Kilsyth is Colzem. The z in these 
names, and also in the Ayrshire spelling of 1664, represents by mistake an extinct 
letter of similar shape which was a liquid g, but which went out of use in the 
fifteenth century because of this confusing likeness, its place being taken by y 
or gh. Yet in names, for the most part, the very similar looking z was often put 
down instead of one of these, and has become quite familiar to us in Menzies, 
Dalziel, Mackenzie, capercailzie. This is misleading to the uninitiated, so much 
so that in Mackenzie the z has usurped the sound in the mouth of all; but it 
has not done so in the case of the Colziums, whose sound is Colyum. 

These place-names in Midlothian, Stirlingshire, and Ayrshire, being all 
pronounced alike mean the same thing, and “‘ Auld King Coil” could have 
nothing to do with two of them at any rate; while the Ayrshire name, if 
accepted as herein claimed, can refer only to charcoal, and it therefore suggests 
the same for the others. It is true, however, that, if there were traces of an ancient 
** ingaunee ”’ on the braeface near any one of them, mineral coal might possibly 
be inferred there. In any case, there is no need to seek a Welsh or Gaelic 
derivation for any of them. 

The charcoal produced at such places as these was of great value and made 
the places themselves important. It was used for fuel wherever wood was scarce 
or peat too distant ; it was needful in smithies, once numerous and tending to 
be near a source of supply. There was one by the roadside till some seventy 
years ago within a quarter of a mile as the crow flies from the Ayrshire Colyum, 
and doubtless there were smithies not far from the others also. Charcoal was 
above all necessary for foundries, some of which, doing business on a small scale, 
were situated in places almost unbelievable, except for their convenience to 
supplies of charcoal and sand and water. These valuable uses of charcoal in 
far-off days were the simplest, but there were many others, all tending to its 
consequence in the life of the time. 

The importance of charcoal-burning centres is witnessed by the history of 
the three under review :— 

(1) In the Register of the Great Seal nothing but the change of proprietor 
is stated in 1539 about the Midlothian Colzium, which is at the source of the 
Water of Leith, and which is a very notable sheep farm, but the house is “‘ very 
old and very substantial.”” Important places alone were built in that manner. 

(2) The Colzium of Kilsyth in 1553 was occupied by four different men, 
presumably by four families. In 1620 it has a tower and a manor place, and by 
1664 it has towers, fortalice and manor place. So at a period when quite a number 
of strongholds elsewhere were being built, or rebuilt, or enlarged, this Colzium 
proved to have been a place of consequence, and to be worthy of strengthening 
and improvement. 

(3) The Ayrshire Colyum is a farm large for the district, almost wholly under 
the plough, and, as we have seen, its name is of note in the Covenanting period. 
It may be briefly added that with it in 1543 two other places with their lands 
are linked, namely, Caselynnane and Makquhoulfald. ‘The latter suggests an 
Anglo-French secretary struggling to express Mucklefald, and the former may be 
somewhat obscured by the same hand. These two by 1664 have become Corsh- 
mane and Mackquholifauld. Doubtless they are represented, the one by the 
modern cothouse which stands about a hundred yards from the steading, and 
which in the middle of the last century was ‘disused as a dwelling, though other- 
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wise employed and called Cockmylane. The other seems to be preserved only 


in the field name of Widusfall (Woodhousefall) by which the second field from 


the left front of the house has been known. In this name fald in the sense of fold 
or of an enclosed park in which sheep or cattle might be folded, had ceased to be 
casually understood, and had given place to the common but misleading old 
Scottish land measure fall. 

There may be other Colyums in the Lowlands of Scotland, perhaps surviving 
only as field names, but the three dealt with here are notable each in itself, and 
they cast light upon one another, and do their part to prove what might otherwise 
have been little better than an inference and a likelihood. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE YUGOSLAVS TO GEOGRAPHY 
AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


By Mark Cement, Press Department, Royal Yugoslav Embassy 


Tue first Yugoslav writer on geography was IvAN VaLvasor, a Slovene by birth, 
who lived towards the end of the eighteenth century, and who took a great 
interest in the topography and natural history of his native land. At that time 
the reputation of German works on geography was very high, and Valvasor 
published, in the German language, a large volume in which he described in 
detail certain districts of Carniola, a province of present-day Slovenia. His 
survey was thoroughly comprehensive and included mountains, lakes, rivers, 
as well as the flora and fauna of the region. He also gave a full account of cities 
and villages, customs and handicrafts. ‘This work was published in Ljubljana 
(Slovenia) in 1689, and was reprinted in 1877. 

Valvasor also wrote a comprehensive treatise in Latin on the topography of 
Carinthia, another province of Slovenia, which was published in Nuremberg in 
1688 and reprinted in 1881. Both these works are of great historical importance 
and still have a considerable interest to modern students of geography and 
ethnography. 

In the nineteenth century the first Yugoslav to distinguish himself as a serious 
writer on geography was Petar Markovic (1830-1898), who was born in Senj, 
a small town in Dalmatia. As a young priest Matkovié studied geography in 
Vienna and thence proceeded to Berlin, where he soon attracted the attention of 
the celebrated geographer Karl Ritter. Matkovi¢ took a special interest in 
statistics and rendered great services in the creation and administration of the 
Statistical Bureau in Croatia. His principal work was, however, in the domain 
of historical geography. In the libraries of the great European cities Matkovié 
sought for maps of the Balkan Peninsula. In RAD, the organ of the Yugoslav 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, he wrote on mediaeval travellers in the Balkans, 
and subsequently in the same publication he wrote a long series of well-docu- 
mented articles on Balkan travellers in the sixteenth century. 

In his writings Matkovié set out important geographical and ethnographical 
data which constitute the most reliable source for the study of the Balkan lands 
in the Middle Ages under Ottoman rule. | é 

A contemporary of Matkovic was VLapImMiR Karic (1848-1895). Karié was 
self-taught but nevertheless succeeded in his short life in making a reputation for 
himself. He worked as a secondary school teacher and as consul at Skoplje 
(Serbia). In 1893 his work on Serbia and the Balkan Union was published in Belgrade. 
Jovan Cvijié, the most famous Yugoslav geographer, considered that this work 
was among the best of its type in the literature of the science in Yugoslavia. 
Karié is best known as a geographer by an earlier work entitled Serbia, published 
in Belgrade in 1883. This is a very comprehensive and well-illustrated work ; 
it is divided into four parts: the first dealing with the natural features of the land, 
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the second with the people, the third with the State, and the fourth with territorial 
divisions and places of exceptional interest. In this work Karié divides the 
mountains into groups, distinguishes climatic and botanical areas, and carefully 
describes the life of the people and various branches of state administration. 
Jovan Cviji¢é stated that in Karié’s Serbia were many conclusions of great signi- 
ficance and permanent value. Serbia was received with universal praise, not only 
in Yugoslavia but in other European countries. ; 

Of all Yugoslav geographers, Jovan CvyjiG (1868-1927) is by far the most 
eminent. Cviji¢é completed his education in Belgrade, and while still a student 
began to interest himself in geographical and geological questions. In 1889 he 
went to the University of Vienna with the object of writing a work on rock 
formations. There he spent nearly four years. While in Vienna Cviji¢ worked 
with his teachers, notably the famous glacier specialist Albrecht Penke and the 
geotechnician Eduard Siess, which enabled him to extend his knowledge and 
gain valuable experience for his later studies of the Balkan Peninsula. 

His research work on rock formations took Cviji¢ into two regions of Yugo- 
slavia where the typical karst formation is more marked than anywhere else in 
the world, the north-west region of the Balkan Peninsula and the western districts 
of the Dinaric mountain range. His studies in this connection, published in 
German, finally settled the problem of the formation of small karst areas and 
were considered as a standard work by the famous Scottish geologist, Sir Archibald 
Geikie. Later, Cviji¢é studied even more thoroughly the great poljes, or karst 
plains, in the Dinaric karst region, and evolved a theory of their formation. 

While Cvijié acted on his own initiative in his studies of the karst areas, he 
began to investigate the diluvial glacial action in the Balkan Peninsula at the 
instigation of his former Vienna teacher Penke. It was a real discovery when 
Cvijié found traces of ancient glaciers on the Rila Planina (Bulgaria), and later 
on the heights of the Dinaric mountain range where, in the words of Penke, 
** geographically and geologically trained eyes had looked many times without 
noticing any such traces.” 

In addition to these studies on karst formation, glacial traces and the principal 
mountain systems, Cviji¢ also touched on hydrographical questions and provided 
new material for the study of relief geography. He also investigated the depth 
of the Balkan lakes and the chemical constitution of their water. 

In his most important work, La Péninsule Balkanique—Géographie humaine, 
published in Paris in 1918, Cvijié describes all the essential characteristics of the 
Southern Slavs, explaining them not only in the light of their natural surroundings 
but also in the light of cultural influences and historical events, thus including 
within his scope the whole field of ethnology and sociology. No writer has 
entered so deeply into the national consciousness of the Southern Slavs as Cvijié. 

In 1920 Cvijié was awarded the Patron’s Gold Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society for “ his many very valuable works upon the geography of 
the Balkan States and other parts of Europe.” Numerous other recognitions 
and distinctions were also accorded to him by home and foreign societies for his 
scientific researches. 

His studies on the Southern Slavs were of particular importance, for they 
were completely original and opened up fresh fields for ethnographical investiga- 
tions about certain peoples little known till then. On the foundations of South 
Slav civilisation, Cviji¢ expressed definite views. He stated that the gifts of the 
Yugoslav peoples were such that they could contribute many new elements to 
the culture of the world. “The highest, truest and ultimate aim of the Slav 
States is to create their own independent civilisation, and, hand in hand with 
it, create a type of state of the highest moral worth.” 

During the world war of 1914-1918 Cvijié worked actively in defence not 
only of Yugoslav but of Slav interests in general. He played an important part 
at the Peace Conference and his wide scientific knowledge was the determining 
factor in solving many problems related to state frontiers. It was Cvijié who 
provided the scientific background for the Yugoslav claims. 
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Certain State institutions in Yugoslavia have also contributed very greatly 
to geographical studies. For example, the Military Geographical Institute has 
issued its own ordnance map of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia in four colours 
(Scale 1: 100,000). Using these maps as a topographical basis, the Geographical 
Institute of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia published its own geological maps. 
Meteorological observatories in Belgrade and in Zagreb published scientific 
investigations, while the Hydrotechnical Department issued reports on water- 
levels, alluvial deposits, etc. 

Much valuable work has also been done by the Serbian Ethnographical 
Collection in connection with the Migrations and Origin of the Population, 
which was first started and edited by Cvijié. He attached great importance to 
investigations on the origin of families in the villages where national traditions 
could be studied locally. Migrations took place all over Yugoslavia under 
Turkish rule as well as in the districts under Austrian and Venetian domination 
where the local authorities noted the origin of all immigrants. 

Among the ethnographical publications of the Yugoslav Academy in Zagreb, 
the most important is the Collection of South Slav Customs by Baltasar Bogisié. 
This collection contains all the customary laws of the South Slav peoples in so 
far as they are still in force. Under the influence of Bogisié similar collections 
of customary laws have been made among other Slav peoples, including Russians, 
Poles, Czechs and Bulgarians. 

Another leading writer on geographical problems is B. Z. Milojevié, whose 
chief work, Dinaric Seacoast and Islands, is an excellent survey of the Dalmatian 
province. 

The Geographical Society of the University of Belgrade has in recent years 
been extremely active, publishing its own review, the Glasnik, with special editions, 
atlases and collections of maps. 

The study of ethnography is for the most part incorporated in the philo- 
_ sophical faculties of the universities. In Belgrade University, Professor Tihomir 
Georgevi¢é has brought out a learned treatise, Our National Life, in ten volumes, 
in which he deals with all aspects of the subject. Professor Jovan Erdelianovié 
has made a special study of the tribal organisation of the Dinaric Serbs, his most 
important work being Old Montenegro. 

Great services have also been rendered to the science of ethnography by the 
ethnographical museums, where ethnographical objects are carefully selected and 
exhibited, serving not only to assist the studies of scientists but to display to a 
wider public the various aspects of the people’s life. ; 

It need hardly be added that under present war conditions all scientific 
activities in Yugoslavia have come to an end. The savage bombardment of 
Belgrade by the Germans when over 17,000 people were killed and a far greater 
number wounded, while 8000 houses and buildings were destroyed, was the most 
tragic ordeal that Yugoslavia has ever had to endure. Not only was the popu- 
lation decimated, but countless cultural treasures were irretrievably lost. The 
invaluable works of Yugoslav geographers and ethnographers, however, have 
not been utterly wiped out of existence by the “furor teutonicus,” and it is 
gratifying to record that the British Museum possesses a fine collection of 
Yugoslav works on geography and ethnography, including those referred to in 
the present article, as shown by the following bibliography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Works of Yugoslav Geographers in the British Museum) 


. Ivan VAtvaAsor.—6 works : Latin and German editions. 

Perar Marxovié.—2 works : Serbo-Croat editions. 

Viapimir Karié.—1 work : Serbo-Croat edition. Me 
Jovan Cvyié.—41 works : Serbo-Croat, English, French and German editions. 
BaLTASAR Bocisié.—g works : Serbo-Croat and French editions. - 

. Traomm Grorcevid.—21 works : Serbo-Croat, English and French editions. 

. Jovan Erpevianovié.—6 works : Serbo-Croat editions. 
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THE TAMILS: THE INDIAN SCOTS 
By Rev. E. O. SHaw, M.A., Chingleput, South India 


NEWSPAPER mention of Tamils in Singapore, Tamils in Malaya and Tamils in 
Burma may seem somewhat of a puzzle. To find the same race in different 
parts of the world is strange enough, but there is also the feeling in people’s minds 
that that race really belongs to quite another part—South India. And that is 
indeed the case. As far back as history goes there have been this Dravidian 
people, the Tamils, in the south-east of India. But that they are to be found in 
many other parts of the world is also true. “ If you have a mouth you can go to 
Bengal,”’ says an old Tamil proverb with a ring like a very familiar Scots phrase, 
and, as if in proof of it, the Tamil people have shown themselves to be great 
wanderers. 

In the days when the proverb was coined, even the journey to Bengal, so simple 
now, would have been no small undertaking, for there were a thousand miles 
of difficult country between the heart of “‘ Tamil-land’’ and Bengal, and, 
truth to tell, the Tamil language would not take you more than a quarter of the 
way. But the proverb was no empty boast ; the Tamils were and are travellers. 
Hundreds of years ago they were crossing the seas, building up and holding an 
empire in what is now the Dutch East Indies, while to-day in the East you will 
find them almost anywhere where there is work to be done: in Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaya, Singapore, and even distant Fiji. 

Like the Scots they seem to have a passionate love of their homeland—and 
of leaving it! but, as with the Scots, there is more in their leaving home than 
just a natural bent for wandering. There is almost certainly something of the 
same need to seek a surer and more rewarding livelihood than the mother-country 
could provide for all her children. ‘There is fine land along the plain of the 
Coromandel coast and up the big river valleys, but there is much poor and rocky 
land as well, and the climate is a fickle mistress to serve under. A great river 
swirling twelve foot deep and a quarter of a mile broad in the rains may lie for 
three hundred and sixty days of the year a serpentine desert of sand, and if in 
the last quarter of the year water from river or from rain does not fill the great 
irrigation reservoirs, the peasant knows well in advance that, by summer, times 
are going to be very hard again. Of course for fifty years now the worst conse- 
quences of famine have been avoided by a watchful and ready government, but 
progress in this way has brought problems as well as solutions, for now each mile 
of ill-nourished soil must support more people than in the old days when hunger, 
plague, and warfare all took their toll. 

So there is an urge in the young Tamil’s heart for something better than the 
chancy living at home, and when the opportunity of steady work and good 
wages is offered the peasant lads will go far to take it. Their big opportunity 
came when plantations were started. Frequently, as in Assam and Ceylon, the 
local people showed themselves either unwilling or unsuitable for the work, and 
then the Tamils quickly took their place and seemed to think nothing of the 
complete change of environment or even climate. He has his faults, the Tamil 
but he is willing to work and quick to learn new kinds of work or to adapt himself 
to a new situation. So, over a long period, each year many Tamils would go far 
afield to pick tea in Ceylon or Assam, work in the rubber plantations of Malaya 
or take to coolie-work or trade in Burma or Singapore. Ceylon in particular was 
a fine outlet, and in offices all over the country labour would be signed on and 
sent over to the tea-gardens. Often, too, a Tamil who had got on would become 
a foreman or “ Kangani,” and from time to time he would go home to get recruits 
from his old village where his obvious prosperity would make a great impression 
‘Then when he had been away some twenty-fi he K i 

way son y-live years the Kangani would come 
home, build a fine house in the village where he had been born in a mud hut, 
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and settle down just as happily, and with as much local importance, as any retired 
man in Cheltenham or Broughty Ferry. 

The homeward-turning was very typical, for like the Scot the Tamil loves to 
keep his link with home, and that link is often a very close one. There is many a 
household in the Madras countryside, for instance, which is kept up by money 
coming in regularly from folk abroad, and to many the Japanese invasion of 
Malaya and Burma will bring both sore hearts and hard times. But even where 
a ‘Tamil man had no need to support anyone at home he would still keep up the 
connection. He would probably go home to marry the girl his elders had arranged 
for him, and then with her he would return to the F.M.S. or Ceylon, where she 
could both keep house for him and earn a useful wage. Then when a family 
came he would grieve to hear his children talking all sorts of queer tongues, and 
he might try to send them back to the old country to be brought up by his own 
people, or even sent to some boarding-school where they would be educated in 
their mother-tongue. Always he would cherish the hope of retiral some day to a 
homestead as smiling to him as a little country corner was to Horace long ago. 

We can admire the sentiment which keeps the Tamil in touch with home, but, 
of course, it lays him open to the same charges as the Indian Nationalist brings 
against the British merchant who makes his money in India and then comes home 
to retire on the South Coast. So it has come about that times have changed and 
there is now little opportunity for the Tamil to find prosperity through emigra- 
tion. There has been a growth of nationalism in every land in the East, and now 
the countries which once offered tempting prospects to attract Indian labour 
are the very ones which are anxious to get rid of the Indians in their midst. 
Burma has swung away from India in reaction after the long connection, and 
Ceylon, though linked for centuries with the Tamil country, now would be quit 
of the Tamils’ peaceful penetration. Altogether it looks as if difficulties were 
increasing for the Tamil abroad, and, if they do, many a village at home will 
- feel the pinch. 

However, with the war on there is a new opening for some of the young Tamil 
peasants and they are seizing it as their fathers did in the last war. Then, as our 
soldiers in Mesopotamia will remember, there were Tamils in plenty in the 
Madras Sappers and the labour corps—a cheery crowd, who earned and deserved 
many a word of praise. Now in this war they are volunteering freely, ready to 
go wherever they are sent, and who can say to what land that may not be. Of 
the origins of the struggle and the issues at stake the Tamil peasant probably 
knows but little, and only a Tamil himself could tell all there is in his mind that 
leads him to volunteer, but there are at any rate two motives which go far to 
create his readiness. The one is the obvious one of a desire to make money. 
Regular pay and allowances, and the chance of a bonus big enough to buy him 
his heart’s desire—a plot of land—that is enough for any Tamil. As one of their 
own proverbs puts it, “ Say ‘ Money,’ and even a corpse will open its mouth.” 
But there is another motive more worthy and at least as powerful as the mercenary 
one. Deep-rooted in the Tamil heart is the sentiment of loyalty to the King. 
** Honour the King” is a Hindu exhortation as well as a Christian one, and 
though the King is of another race and colour the Tamils reverence him. It 
might, of course, be a very perfunctory and formal reverence, but with the present 
King it goes further than that. It is a genuine respect and attachment. And 
while the government is not perfect, the Tamil, more than many other Indians, 
is willing to admit that it has its points, and that in any case the aggressor must 
be resisted and the land defended. And so the Tamil lads go on their travels 


once more. May they return in prosperity ! 
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THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE AND THE ALASKA HIGHWAY— 
A CONTRAST 


Two notable events have occurred at about the same time—the successful negotia- 
tion of the North-west Passage from west to east and the opening of the Alaska 
Highway. 

The only crossing of the North-west Passage till now has been that of 
Amundsen, who crossed from east to west in 1906; the one just accomplished 
was that of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police patrol ship St. Roch, of eight tons. 
She started out from Vancouver, and the voyage took two years and three months. 
One of the crew died owing to the severity and hardships of the climate, but the 
rest arrived safe and well at Sydney, Nova Scotia. The vessel possessed two- 
way wireless, and was able to keep in touch with the outer world throughout. 
Details of the voyage are kept secret, but when the full account is given to the 
world it will be received with breathless interest. Captain Larsen, a Dane, 
commanded the St. Roch. 

In contrast with this leisurely trip’s arrangements is the almost incredible 
speed with which the Alaska Highway has been constructed. The entire length 
of the Canadian “‘ Burma Road” from Edmonton to Fairbanks is 1671 miles, 
and has been opened for truck traffic in a little over six months from the start. 
Ten thousand soldiers and two thousand civilians have been engaged in the work 
under the Public Roads Administration. The roadway is 24 feet wide, and 
ditched on both sides, and bridges 200 streams and rivers. The highest altitude, 
between Fort Nelson and Watson Lake, is 4212 feet. 

The difficulties encountered in the construction have been enormous. Much 
of the road had to be cut through dense forests, where giant trees grew so close 
that it was impossible to pass between them on horseback. Much was through 
deep and sticky mud which has hitherto been impassable in the rains, but which, 
with a few hours of sunshine, dries to the hardness of concrete. Not least of the 
difficulties was caused by the agonising bites of mosquitoes, black flies, horse 
flies, and deer flies. 

But possibly the worst and most difficult part was crossing the muskeg—country 
like a peat bog, sometimes as deep as 25 feet, and so treacherous as to swallow 
completely the huge caterpillar tractors. Here the road had to be “‘ corduroyed ” 
—that is, a foundation laid of heaps of boughs laid flat and covered with logs laid 
across the road and close together like a piece of corduroy, and on this is laid 
the earth surface. The sides of the corduroy road are ditched like the rest. 

The huge road-making plant for which America is famous has simply pushed 
primeval country out of the way and left a motor road in its wake—caterpillars, 
bulldozers, winches, cranes, derricks, ditchers, machinery of which in this country 
we have no idea, have roared over the land and made the peaceful forest and 
tundra a pandemonium. And already trucks holding men and munitions are 
roaring over it to hold the Japs and make a counter-attack possible. 

Speed has been the first essential; there was no time for office planning. 
The surveyors were only thirty miles in front of the leaders of the construction 
party, and the impossible has been accomplished. 

The road now reaches Fairbanks, but its course after that is a military secret. 


AFRICAN PIONEERS 


‘Two documents of outstanding interest have come into the possession of the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society through the generosity of two public 
spirited donors. 


Livingstone, as is well known, passed several years in the exploration and 
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Courtesy of the London Missionlgy Society. 
Part of Livingstone’s Map of the Zambesi Basin. Full size. 
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survey of the Zambesi basin, until his time unknown. His map showing the results 
is a large sheet 27 inches by 32 inches, and, as well as the survey of the great river 
and its tributaries, it contains numerous notes in the explorer’s own handwriting on 
topography, the various native tribes, incidents associated with different localities, 
and so on, all, apparently, entered on the sheet from day to day. 

The original map hung for many years on the wall of the London Missionary 
Society’s headquarters in London, and was there when the premises were de- 
stroyed in a German bombing attack. Covered with debris, there was little 
expectation that any portion of this priceless map would ever be seen again. 
However, by the extraordinary care and patience of the workmen engaged in 
salvage, all the fragments except one small piece were recovered, and pieced 
together with great skill. The result is the almost complete restoration of a 
document of the utmost value whose loss would have been a tragedy. 

A fine photostat of the map has been made and has been presented to the 
Society by Dr. James Watt, one of the Society’s Trustees, to whom the Society 
owes a debt of gratitude. The photostat can be seen at the rooms of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society. A small part of it has been reproduced in the 
present issue of the Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

The other document is also of very great interest to the Society, and is 
associated even more closely with Scotland. The opening up of Nyassaland 
has been very largely due to Scotsmen: not only the famous missionaries who 
first established Livingstonia and Blantyre, but to others engaged in developing 
industry and commerce in the Protectorate. One great factor in its progress was 
the famous Stevenson Road, connecting the various centres previously isolated. 

In 1884 William McEwan, a young man from the west of Scotland, went out 
to assist in the building of the road and in the opening up of Nyassaland. Un- 
fortunately, the severity of the climate and probably overwork proved too much 
for him and he died in the following year. During his lifetime, however, he 
_kept a diary, which he appears to have written up each day with most meticulous 
detail. 

The diary has been most kindly presented to the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society by Miss McEwan of London, the niece of the diarist. 

The lines of the diary are very close and the extraordinarily neat writing is 
almost microscopic. It is difficult to imagine anyone in these more hectic days 
sitting down ina tent after a hard day’s work in an unhealthy and enervating 
climate and, by the light of a candle, entering in a private diary the details 
William McEwan has of every incident that occurred during the day, his ex- 
periences of the country, the climate, his helpers, native life and customs, and to 
illustrate the happenings by neat pen-and-ink sketches. ; 

_- It is hoped, in subsequent issues of the Scottish Geographical Magazine, to publish 
the diary in serial form, or, at least, extracts from it. 

The very sincere thanks of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society are due 
to Miss McEwan for a gift of supreme interest, not only to the Society, but to her 
uncle’s native land. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


[Members will appreciate that, owing to war conditions and the shortage of paper from which publishers 
are suffering, comparatively few books are at present being published. ] 


EUROPE 


British Mountain Heritage. By ArTHUR GARDNER. Demy 8vo. 128 illustrations and 
48 pages text. London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1942. Price 125. 6d. 


This is a plea for National Parks, and the author sets out to illustrate by photograph and word 
the various areas in this country which he considers most suitable. These are the Lake District 
of England, Snowdonia, and certain areas on the West Coast of Scotland—all mountainous and 


picturesque. 
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The descriptions are good but the illustrations are on the whole disappointing ; probably 
war-time production is partly responsible. 

The two areas in England are easily accessible, but most of those named in Scotland are too 
far removed from centres of population to allow of their full use by people of limited time and 
means. He excludes the Cairngorms from his list of possible sites, although it is one of the most 
popular areas for walkers. 

His bias against the Forestry Commission is unjustified, at least so far as Scotland is concerned, 
and many lovers of the countryside hope that after the war it will extend its operations still further, 
as they see in its expansion prosperity for the inhabitants of the Highland glens, combined with 
freedom of the hills for the townspeople. AW He 


Cornish Cream. By Puyizis Nicnotson. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Pp. 162. 
London: John Murray, 1942. Price 8s. 6d. 


The scene of this wholly delightful book by Mrs. Nicholson is a small Cornish town during the 
war. It may not have any serious geographical interest or value, but the author’s observations 
on the countryside and the Cornish people will well repay reading. The style is charming, and 
the sympathy with the soldiers, from all classes of the community, and with the small, and, in so 
many cases, uncared for children evacuated from London, is so sincere and so well told that it is 
bound to arouse equal sympathy in the reader. 

The telling line-drawings by Katherine Tozer add to the fascination of a most attractive 
volume. 


Outline of Polish History. By Ovcrerpv Gorka. Demy 8vo. Two Maps. Pp. 111. 
London: Kolin, 1942. Price 5s. 


For the sake of a peaceful future Europe, too much cannot be known by ordinary people of 
the past history of Poland. In this little volume Professor Gorka, formerly of Lwow University, 
has performed a very useful function. The conclusion is particularly worth careful study, showing 
Poland’s strength or weakness to be the determining factor in resisting eastern barbarism, and in 
the freedom or enslavement of surrounding smaller nations. 


The Tatra Mountains. By V. A. Frrsorr. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Pp. 128. 
London : Lindsay Drummond, 1942. Price 10s. 6d. 


Knowing more intimately the peoples of Poland and Central Europe from their having lived 
among us so long, we will no doubt after the war wish to know more of their countries. No part 
is more attractive than the Tatra Mountains, and this beautifully illustrated volume will whet 
the appetite. The author has lived in them many years, knows them and loves them. There 
could be no better guide. 


Ultima Thule. By V. StTEFFANssON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 256. 
London : George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price 10s. 6d. 


This well-known writer and explorer discusses at great length the mystery of Ultima Thule 
of the ancients—was it Iceland or Norway, or, presumably, somewhere else? Was it visited by 
Columbus? Did Pytheas, discredited for 2000 years, describe an actual visit by himself or an 
imaginary one? Anyhow, Mr. Steffansson rehabilitates him to his own satisfaction and, no doubt 
to that of the reader. ‘The subject of the book is one of interest, of course, but it must be said that 
it would have been even more interesting if it had not been discussed in so long drawn out and so 
diffuse a style. 


> Twixt Forth and Clyde. By A. E. W1LLtAMson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xiii 
London : Putnam and Son Ltd., 1942. Price evil ari net 


This excellent book will be a source of unusual interest and delich i 

who live in the part of Scotland which Mr. Williamson so well yee ese! Sat oe: oh 
could attain such encyclopaedic knowledge is almost beyond belief. He cannot have lived a lon: 
life in every one of the places to which he takes us, and yet he tells us traditions and teaches _ 
history of buildings and places which we have seen every day for years, but of which we seem to 
have had no knowledge. While making no profession of doing so, Mr. Williamson suggests the 
ones of paces of eine whore meaning has been long forgotten. His style is easy, there 
is not a dull page, and altogether he has written a highly i i inati 

ais eh te Nei eactisr eg ghly interesting and fascinating book. The 


Ancient Ireland. By R. A. S. Macauisrer. London : Methuen and Co. Ltd. Price 115. 6d. 


A delightfully virile note is struck in the introduction to this book, and, as we read on, it rec 
whenever the author has anything to say about the numerous fictions evisryn surround s0 man of 
the stories about early Ireland. He makes short work of most of them, and when he comes t hi 
own special subject of Celtic archaeology his analysis is searching and his observations are sh : a 

_ Professor Macalister takes the safe course of classifying the men of different periods i an : 
with their works, and the purpose of the book is to look back, b 4 ee RN 


y means of the records, to the people 
who made the weapons, tools, churches, or towers. He reconstructs the conditions in ae 


the halberd men or the sword men lived, or relates events i i 
< ‘ which are on record but | 
or else mixed with much fiction, The halberd men were Picts, and the bronze fares 
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Weapons became possible by very early colonists from Spain plus the securing of tin from 
Cornwall or southern Brita. The climatic conditions are brought under observation, the 
optimum period after the Ice Age producing the invigorating influences believed to have 
been present when the Picts made their halberds and other weapons of bronze. This came 
to an end about the time when the sword men overcame those people, about eight hundred 
years B.c. The Celtic invasion pushed them away north to the part of Scotland we now 
know as Caithness. The raised beaches of Antrim are the starting-point of the earliest 
history, and Professor Macalister states that they reveal the presence of two peoples, if not 
more than two. He has the gift of a wide vision, and he treats many matters which have 
been subjects of argument and controversy with sane judgment, being able to brush aside 
unimportant or contradictory views so as to fasten on the main issues. He is also strong 
enough to modify his own previously expressed views, and to give us his more mature judgment 
after the appearance of fresh evidence : vide his observations on the huge communal tombs of 
New Grange. 

Professor Macalister surveys a range of time from 2000 B.c. to some eight hundred years after 
the present chaos. In the chapter on Men of the Cross he deals with the coming of Christianity 
to Ireland, and surveys the voluminous writings about Ireland’s patron saint. 

There are some well-chosen illustrations, and even to those unfamiliar with the archaeology 
of the country this will be found to be a most interesting and stimulating book. W.. Le Gs 


a5 


Alpine Ways. By F.S. Smyrue. Illustrated. Large 4to. Pp. 104. 
London: A. and C. Black Ltd., 1942. Price 15. 


This is the sixth volume of Mountain Photographs which Mr. Smythe has published. It is 
only necessary to say that it is fully up to the last numbers in the quality of its photographs and 
its reproduction and is highly commended. 


ASIA 


The Soviet Caucasus. By D. Tutarrr. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 208. London: 
George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price 8s. 6d. 


The writer is a Caucasian by birth who was partly educated in England. He therefore has 
needed no translator, and his story is told in his own vigorous language. His book is parti- 
cularly interesting at the present time ; naturally, he knows his subject. The early part of the 
book deals with the past history of the many different peoples of the Caucasus, the feuds and the 

- oppression under Tsarist regime for so many years, the backwardness, and the transformation under 
the Soviet Union. The book is full of interest to the reader and is well worth attentive study. 
At the same time, it has not escaped the fate of all Russian books of the present day—it is to a large 
extent propaganda with which not ali will wholeheartedly agree. For example, not all will agree 
that Georgia and Azerbaijan were not compelled to join the Soviet Union, but gradually saw the 
advantages to be gained in doing so. That was not the impression at the time. But the book 
is timely all the same. 


Arabia and the Isles. By H. INcrams. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 354. London: 
John Murray, 1942. Price 18s. 


The names of Harold Ingrams and his talented wife are already so well known to those who 
are interested in Arabia that the record of his work will afford to many readers very great pleasure. 
It is a welcome addition to the literature of travel, not only because Southern Arabia deserves to 
be better known, but because such an account of Anglo-Arabian friendship and mutual helpfulness 
is well calculated to silence those who talk of the exploitation of the native. Mr. Ingrams is well 
qualified for his task ; he brought to it, not only a keen interest in the country and a knowledge 
of its language and history, but also, as is obvious from his narrative, infinite patience and a keen 
sense of humour. Entering the Colonial Service in 1919, his first station was Zanzibar, his second 
Mauritius. While he was still a “‘ Pooh Bah ” in Pemba, to quote the title of the second chapter, 

he became more than ever interested in Arabia. At last his desire was gratified and he found 
himself in Aden. The story of those early days is told with vivacity and insight, but the cream 

“of the book deals with the life and problems of the Hadramaut. Here the writer felt that Creation 
had stopped short and that he was back in a land of Genesis. Yet the palaces of the native rulers 
are equipped with marble bathrooms, swimming pools, lovely drawing-rooms, not to speak of 
bedrooms complete with scented soap and crépe-de-chine sheets! Nevertheless, Mr. _Ingrams’s 
journey was by no means luxurious, although he and his wife make so light of the discomforts. 
The Hadramaut has its own peculiar problems ; tribal feuds and political intrigue have caused 
difficulty to the British Government. The writer modestly describes how those difficulties were 
faced and solved, and how, in the end, a Treaty was signed. f ; ; : 

It is a particularly satisfying history which deserves to be widely read, while the publisher is 
to be congratulated on producing so elegant a volume in difficult times. DEG: 


In the High Yemen. By H.Scorr. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Pp, 260. London : 
John Murray, 1942. Price 18s. 


Dr. Scott describes a journey undertaken in 1937-38 with his companion Mr. F. B. Britten ; 
the object of this British Museum Expedition to South-west Arabia was to make a collection of 


i 
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insects which ultimately reached some 27,000, many of them species new to science. Nevertheless 
the travellers were not only collectors of insects—their interest extended to botany, bird life, geology, 
agriculture, the scenery, and so on, and, above all, to the people of the country. Yemen is remote 
and little known, ruled by an Imam who is the temporal and spiritual head of his people—an 
absolute monarch who is jealous of any European penetration of his country, and has made it a 
closed land. To convince such a ruler of the innocence of a mere entomologist was no easy task, 
and there was much exasperating and tedious delay before permission could be obtained to enter 
the country. Lesser rulers on the way to San’a, the capital and headquarters of the Expedition, 
did not exactly help on its progress, but difficulties were eventually smoothed out, a happy ending 
due in great part to the influence and good offices of Dr. Petrie, a well-known Scot who, with his 
wife (also a doctor) and Sister Cowie, is in charge of the Imam’s Hospital, and is a valued con- 
tributor to the Scottish Geographical Magazine. ‘These three, formerly of the Church of Scotland 
Mission at Sheikh Othman, are the only British residents in San’a. ; 

The experiences of Dr. Scott and Mr. Barrett are well told, and are well illustrated by over a 
hundred very beautiful photographs. There is an excellent index and bibliography which add to 
the real interest of this work. DAG. 


Middle East Window. By H. Bowman. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xxii+346. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price 145. 


Mr. Bowman has written one of the most important, interesting, informative and yet fascin- 
ating books of recent times, of countries of which we, unhappily, know little from the inside, but 
whose importance in the present world conflict is outstanding. 

The author, a grandson of the famous oculist of the same name, has a good deal to tell us of 
his early years at Arisaig, in London, and at Oxford. He then joined the Department of Education 
in Egypt, and remained there many years. His experiences and his views on country, people, 
policies and the famous personalities he met make most useful and attractive reading. ‘The same 
may be said of the part devoted to Iraq, where he went as Director of Education. 

But most absorbingly interesting are his experiences in and views on Palestine, where he was 
Director of Education until he retired from the service. Palestine, with its Arabs and Jews, its 
Balfour Declaration and the shilly-shally policy of the Home Government with its insincerity and, 
it is to be feared, its breaches of faith, forms perhaps the most difficult of all the problems which 
that same Home Government will have to deal with after the war. ‘They have not been con- 
spicuously successful so far. Mr. Bowman’s views, impartially and moderately set forth, should 
be missed by none. Few can be more competent to inform British opinion on a most thorny and 
contentious subject. 

Written by an expert Director of Education, the style, as one would expect, is easy and 
charming, and adds to the difficulty of putting the book down while any remains unread. 

It is difficult, also, to praise the book too highly: Middle East Window deserves the widest 
possible circulation, both with those who only wish to read a delightful book and with those who 
would seriously study the Palestine problem after the war. Absolutely impartial, Mr. Bowman’s 
sympathies are obviously with the peoples of the country, and, without that sympathy, no one 
will ever solve the problem. 


East of Singapore. By Marjoriz AppLeton. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 172. 
London: Hurst and Blackett Ltd., 1942. Price 125. 6d. 


A melancholy interest attaches to this book in that by far the larger part of the area which it 
describes is now under Japanese control. In the course of a pre-war tour Miss Appleton visited, 
among other places, Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, the Solomon Islands, New Guinea, the Dutch East Indies, 
Hong-Kong, the Philippines, French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, and Singapore. Wherever 


she went her pen was quick to record the impressions made upon her mind by what she saw. The 
result is a most fascinating book. DOF. 


Javanese Panorama. By H. W. Ponprr. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 263. 
London : Seeley Service and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price 215. 


__ No one can tell what the future holds for Java. This wonderful and extraordinarily fertile 
island is now overrun by Japan. It is a well-populated island, and Japan, before her wars are 
over, may actually and not only politically require space for her teeming population. 

Mr. Ponder’s previous book, Java Pageant, was so valuable that it was translated into Dutch 
and published in Holland. After reading this book we think it likely that again it will be found 
valuable in Holland although the publishing business has suffered extinction. The author is an 
enthusiastic champion of everything Javanese, has apparently lived long in the country, has a 
most intimate knowledge of the ways and characteristics of the people, and does not hesitate to 
compare many European ways unfavourably. The whole range of native life in the island is 
revealed not only in wonderful detail but with great clarity and good sense. So much is this the 
case that, after reading about the attributes of the people, their crafts, diligence in toil, patience, 
religious and communal ways, of the agriculture, the prodigious growth of the plants, trees, gardens, 
rice fields, etc., it is difficult to suppose that anything about this wonderful country is omitted. 
The first sentence struck us as unfortunate because ‘“ unique ” is a very much overused word. It 
reads: “ Unique in this as in all else, Java alone among the East Indian islands is rich in the 
possession of a large native population.” But as one reads on, the real value of the book is revealed. 
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_ The observation is searching, and its r i i i 
reader has a wide eric of ae Sai es GM Mas a ae 
poe are oe ius the aE on Eurasians, and the more tolerant and generous attitude to 
ee te a 4m India and elsewhere. The energy derived from the cross between a 
a ae an re z gas to the author sufficient to suggest that future power may rest 
pe : ghly cultured and efficient members of this cross than with those of a purer race. 
Heligious observances in Java are strangely mixed, and there is a deeply rooted belief in the 
peuenee of spirits, especially those who can do mischief. The author, in commenting upon what 
he calls the mild form of Christianity acceptable to Javanese converts, makes this striking statement : 
Pe? Ba eee ae ee aaa ere: teachings, that we have all but succeeded in 
0 say nothi ; istianity i i 
Boy ads ee es tae 2 eee ee heathen,’ that Christianity is our own exclusive pro- 
There are a large number of excellent illustrations and two useful sketch maps. At the end 
_ of the unsigned and undated preface, the author expresses the hope that Java may soon return to 
her former freedom, happiness, and prosperity. We Len: 


Trans-Siberian. By Nort Barer. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 180. 
London : George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price gs. 


The author was some time ago Editor of the Oversea Daily Mail, and in this book he gives us 
a brightly written account of a trip on the trans-Siberian express train from Manchouli on the 
Manchukuo-U.S.S.R. frontier to Moscow. In the few days he was on the train it is hardly likely 
that he could have done more than see the passing landscape and chat with his fellow passengers 
and, in the circumstances, it is a considerable feat to write so readable a book. : 


AMERICA 


Kleewyck. By Emmy Carr. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. x+155. London: 
Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, 1942. Price 10s. 6d. 


Miss Carr is a leading Canadian artist. She has lived all her life on the British Columbia 
coast, and in this book describes visits she has paid from girlhood onwards to different little settle- 
ments of Indians. The illustrations are from her own paintings and are particularly devoted to 
totems, a subject in which she takes a special interest. 


Brazil : Land of the Future. By SteranN Zweic. Demy 8vo. Pp. 282. London: 
Cassell and Co. Ltd. Price tos. 6d. 


This is the last book Stefan Zweig wrote. In no way is it behind his best, and that is saying a 
good deal. On the basis of a six months’ stay in Brazil, and after close research into the country’s 
past history and present achievement, the distinguished author, in this book, leaves an entrancing 
picture of one of the world’s most interesting lands, as it is also, in point of natural wealth, one of 
the world’s greatest treasure-houses. Successive chapters deal with the history, economy, and 
culture of Brazil, and then come vivid sketches of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Bahia, the lost gold 
towns, and the north. While the publishers very rightly warn the reader that this is not a guide- 
book—for, as they point out, there are enormous tracts of the country where Zweig never set foot, 
and he was too wise to attempt a definite’treatment on the basis of half a year’s residence—yet one 
cannot conceive of a more suitable book to place in the hands of anyone desirous of acquiring, 
quickly and pleasantly, a working knowledge of Brazil. After reading it one finds no difficulty 
in accepting the judgment with which it closes: ‘‘ Everyone who has had the chance to know 

Brazil, and to whom this country has shown only a part of its inexhaustible variety, has seen enough 
beauty to last him one half of his life-time.” D. F 


Central America, Challenge and Opportunity. By CHartrs Morrow Wison. _ Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. x+293. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1942. Price 12s. 6d. 


This is an American book published in London under the War Economy Standard—pleasant 
binding and type with many illustrations in a somewhat cold tone for tropic scenes. 

* At the outset the author distinguishes between Central and Middle America, and, as his book 
deals with the countries of Middle America, one wonders why the title does not correspond. The 
area dealt with is, however, quite sufficiently extensive, including Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, and Colombia on the mainland, after which the 
author treats of Jamaica and Cuba, and the romance of sugar, bananas, rubber, etc. . 

The development which has been growing in several of those countries is not sufficiently 
appreciated here, and the amount of hard work done by the people bringing about the develop- 
ment, native, gringo, or Indian, is perhaps surprising to readers who know that the dominant 
language is Spanish and that the traditions are those commonly associated with tropic climes. 
But “ the day is here,” the author tells us, “ when good health and good life for Middle America 
are one with good health and good life for the United States.” The evident purpose of the book 
is to expound and demonstrate the value of this mutual advantage, and the physical as well as the 
commercial affinity is with the north rather than with Brazil and the Argentine. 

Nearly half the book is taken up with the products which can be exploited or which have been 
to a great extent developed already. With regard to rubber, the United States Department of 
Agriculture have been making a series of experiments in this region and in Mexico where the 
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guayule shrub is already cultivated. The Hevea tree is favoured in the majority of the countries, 
and growers seem to be unafraid of rubber substitutes. The coconut palm grows freely in the whole 
of this region, which has a coast line extending to many thousands of miles. Cacao, chocolate, 
and copra form large items of export. The whole story of the banana and its marketing is here. 
Coffee is the chief crop of Venezuela. Almost all the world’s emeralds are got in Colombia. 
Chicle, which forms the base of that horrible delicacy chewing-gum, is a great crop 1n Guatemala. 
The book is full of observation and all the possibilities of the vast area for the furtherance of trade 
and commerce, and of what the conditions are at the present time. One finds some relief from 
all this business when mention is made of the Mosquitia district of Honduras which “ remains 
one of the wildest and most impenetrable land surfaces on the face of the earth,” entirely without 
roads or towns, and peopled by jungle-living Indians. Yet the capital of the country, Teguci- 
galpa, is now one of the best airports in an area where everyone seems to fly, but remains an old- 
world Indian town, as it was long before the days of the Spanish Conquest. This is a most 
informative book. W. L. C. 


AUSTRALASIA 


Australia! My Country. By C. Barrerr. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 136. London: 
Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, 1942. Price 45. 6d. 


In this little volume the author, a well-known writer and naturalist, succeeds admirably in 
conveying to his readers the real spirit of Australia ; it is a collection of short essays on the scenery, 
fauna and flora of that continent, and it includes some dialogue with a distinct Australian flavour. 

To the Australian on active service it would be an ideal gift, although he needs no reminder 
of so glorious a home ; for the reader who has seen enough of the country to make him long to 
return it revives delightful memories. Those who know Australia only by name may, in this book, 
travel with Mr. Barrett to Victoria’s Fern Gullies, to the Adelaide Hills, to Tamborine Mountain, 
and to the Ocean Beaches. The author has done good service to his country. DAG: 


GENERAL 


ABC of the Pacific. By DororHy WoopMAN. Penguin Special. Pp. 192. London: 
Penguin Books Ltd. Price gd. 

This useful little book by a well-known political writer deals comprehensively and intelligibly 
with all the peoples of the Pacific, both native and incoming. The political conditions, and especi- 
ally the Japanese position and its consequences, are detailed in a manner that will be of the utmost 
value to readers. If it is the case that the future centre of the world’s gravity will be in the Pacific, 
it is very desirable that we should have some understanding of what it will mean, and Miss 
Woodman’s book will help much to that end. 


Scattered Shots. By Major C. S. Jarvis. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 148. 
London : John Murray, 1942. Price 7s. 6d. 


The late Governor of Sinai has done it again! In Scattered Shots he gives us a varied bag of 
stories chiefly about sport, and, as in the case of his former books, the telling of the tale is done 
with humour. The illustrations by “ Roly ” are excellent. D. F. 


Hurricanes Wake. By R. KaurrMan. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 271. London: 
Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1942. Price 155. 


The writer, with two friends, started in the Hurricane, a forty-five-foot ketch built for him in the 
United States, and made a leisurely trip round the world, changing some of his companions from 
time to time. Starting from New Orleans he touched at places on the coasts of Mexico and 
Nicaragua and passed through the Panama Canal. He reached Brisbane by way of innumerable 
islands in the Pacific. Then to Sydney, north to Port Moresby, through the Netherlands East 
Indies, by Zanzibar, Mozambique, and Lorenzo Marques to Durban. Then from Cape Town to 
St. Helena and Barbados and back to New Orleans. 

The party landed at every possible place en route, and at some stayed for very long periods, 
but the whole voyage was most unhurried. The author’s impressions from his own point of view 
and the story generally are well told, and the illustrations are excellent. The book might have 
had added interest had it been cut somewhat—much of it is repetition—and it may be suggested 
that when Spanish (and possibly other foreign) phrases and words are used it would be as well 


to have the grammar and spelling correct. At the same time it should and will be widely read 
by those not so fortunate as the writer. 


Ministerial Memories. By Wm. Marr, F.R.S.E. 


This little brochure cannot be said to have any geographical significance, but praise is due to 
Mr. Mair for his successful efforts to keep alive interest in Morningside, the huge suburb of 
Edinburgh which, in the memory of some of us still hale and hearty, was a little village remote 
from the city of which it is now a part. In the brochure he deals with the distinguished line of 
ministers associated with Morningside Parish Church, among them some great men, beginning 
with Dr. Chalmers. Sketches of the careers of these ministers are accompanied by very fine 
reproductions of their portraits, which hang in the Session House, and form an interesting com- 
mentary on the centenary of a great event in Scotland, the Disruption, which takes place next 


N 
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year. It is still to be hoped that Mr. Mair will find time for a more extensive work dealing with 


the history of Morningside from it li i i 
a oe ‘ae wake Pe What he does is obviously a labour of love, 


Travels Without a Passport. By H. BAzREIN. Illustrated, Pp. vili+183. London : 
Muller, 1942. Price 8s. 6d. 
The writer in this delightful little book has gi i 
: \ I d : given us sketches relating to the i 
ee eae we = Hey atin Ga ee Mexico to Yugoslavia and Coacwenleianias preren 
© can bring his subjects before the reader in the most vivid f: hic d 
more pleasant companion could be imagined for the fireside traveller than this of ME Dace ee 


Tsardom and Imperialism in the Far East and Middle E. 
: ast, 1880-1914. By B. H. Sumner. D 8vo, 
Pp. 48. London: Humphrey Milford at the Oxford Uuwveraey Poe 1941. Price fit w 


This is the Raleigh Lecture on History, founded by Lord i 1 
, y Lord Wakefield. It is short, but its va 

pia not be gauged by its length. The relations between the Western Powers Bid Res a tie 
aes will be of the first importance to the civilised world, and the reading of this pamphlet will 
ae e ees the extreme difficulty which has always existed in maintaining a friendly atmosphere. 
1s obvious that the Russia of the past had as its policy the ousting of British influence and trade 
rom the Far East and the Middle East, and the establishment of Russian domination over 
all these regions, and no efforts were spared to bring this about. It was only abandoned, possibly 
temporarily, by the defeat by Japan and revolution at home, and the fear of Germany. ; 
é In the Memoirs of Prince Adam Czartoryski (who knew his Russia) there occurs the following : 

All the objects which Russia unceasingly pursues with indefatigable perseverance—amounting 
to nothing less than the subjugation of the greater part of Europe and Asia—were already conceived 
and designated to his successors by Peter the Great. , . . The impulse which his iron will gave 
to the nation still continues, and, by an extraordinary concourse of circumstances, Russia has 
come alarmingly near to the attainment of his object without Europe having succeeded in stopping 
her. Internal difficulties may from time to time have retarded her advance, but the spirit of Peter 
still hovers over his Empire, and his pitiless ambition still lies at the bottom of every Russian heart.” 
ae of the world waits with anxiety to know if this still holds :; recent omens have not been 


Country Ways. By EstHER MryneLit. Demy 8vo. Pp. 152. London: 
Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1942. Price 125. 6d. 


It would be difficult to find a better antidote than this to war literature. There is the peace 
of the country in it, the atmosphere of old rural England ; there is the fundamental character 
of agriculture, and the peasant and his unchanged doings ; there is the industry and the humanity 
of all that belongs to country ways. Yet a very dark page is a severe contrast to the charm in the 
history of English peasantry when the villeins served hard taskmasters and when justice, as we 
know it now, was prejudiced by distorted views. 

In spite of her love of old ways in the Cotswold or the Sussex Weald or other parts of rural 
England, the writer is not averse to the change that does not destroy the useful and the beautiful. 
When she writes of houses she introduces architects like Frank Lloyd Wright. She appears to 
have read everything that ever was written about her subject, and this is not a book by a person 
who studies the subject in order to write. Mrs. Esther Meynell lives and has her being in it. In 
the latter part of the book we have much shrewd comment about the writings of many others, 
even to those who have written about Thomas Carlyle and Hardy and many others much less 
known in Scotland. In the last or 25th section of the book—there are no chapters, contents, or 
preface—she writes gently about a Monsignor James McShane, to whose memory she dedicates 
her book, and who drew her to the Church of Rome. Ww: L. Cc. 


The Garden in the Plains. By A. M. Harter. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xvi+434. 
Humphrey Milford : Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, 1942. Price Rs. 6-8. 


This is an altogether admirable book and should prove very welcome in many households 
in India. The information given is well set out and easy to follow. A beginner should find it 
sufficiently simple, while the already experienced gardener will find an abundance of material 
guaranteed to spur him on to further creative efforts. 

No aspect of gardening appears to have been neglected. The authoress does tend, however, 
to over-emphasise the elaborate, and perhaps devotes too much of the book to schemes requiring 
considerable expenditure of time, labour, and money. Less space might have been allocated to 
such chapters as II (Formal Gardens) ; or XV (Water Gardens) ; or XXI (Orchids), etc. 

On the other hand, one would have liked to see some topics expanded, particularly chapters 
XVI (The Annual Flower Garden) and XXII (Vegetables), especially the section on country 
vegetables. Those of us who garden in South India will wish that more attention had been paid 
to local needs. The scanty paragraph on p. 258 (chapter X VJ), dealing with those districts with 
no marked cold weather, could have been more detailed, even expanded into a separate chapter, 
as to which flowers, also flowering trees, shrubs, and vegetables, are most suitable for places where 
the rains do not come in summer after the very hottest weather, but in autumn with the N.E. 
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: aralleled calendar (chapter XXVIII) for such areas would be an added advantage. 
Sia, 24 - many parts of india grass tennis courts are the exception rather than the rule, 
- rts might have been dealt with briefy. . 
ees hae on ca flowers (XXV) is an excellent innovation in such a book. Many oe 
will get along quite well with fewer tools than listed in the chapter on Garden Implements (X NE 
but the inclusion of this information is nevertheless useful. 

The diagrammatic illustrations are neat and adequate so far as they go, but one ea 
wished that the publishers had seen fit to Eee some aeceee illustrations of tree and flower 
identification, for instance, with perhaps one or two plates. ; ‘ we 
a cre edition be asked for, the Eiken (for whom the book is primarily intended) 
would welcome more recipes in the appropriate chapter (XXIV), or maybe Mrs. Harler could be 

persuaded into writing an accompanying cookery book ! ‘ re 

It is delightful to find most of one’s old favourites in the reference lists, but equally stimulating 
to make so many new discoveries. : 

The authoress has definitely fulfilled her stated aim, and she and the publishers are to be 
congratulated on this production. It is fully up to the standard expected of O.U.P. nooks 7" 


EDUCATIONAL 


First Steps in Astronomy without a Telescope. By P. F. Burns. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+214. 
London: Ginn and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price 55. 


A great many schoolmasters and schoolmistresses would be glad to introduce astronomy 
into the school curriculum, but find themselves handicapped by the prior claims of the school or 
leaving certificate course: they are recommended to consider the scheme of the present book. 
Mr. Burns introduces his pupils to astronomy before they begin their final work for the school 
certificate ; in spite of the fact that he can presuppose only the most elementary notions of mathe- 
matics or optics, he enables them to solve a variety of geodetic and astronomical problems, while 
giving them excellent practice in the use of ruler, compasses and protractor. ; 

Foreseeing that many of those who work through the numerous exercises will be scouts and 
guides anxious to qualify for proficiency badges, Mr. Burns inserts a chapter on the constellations 
and other descriptive matter. While written in an interesting manner, these portions of the book 
seem somewhat out of place in a geometric atmosphere. This, however, is probably all to the good 
as giving a welcome relief to those pupils who do not take kindly to geometry. ; ; 

One would have preferred to see the jingle of the zodiacal constellation names in a scanning 
version, viz. :— 

** The Scorpion, Archer and He-goat, 
The Man that bears the Watering Pot...” 


while the Table on p. 194 would have been considerably simplified by the use of the number 4 
in place of 25. 

The book is attractively printed and bound, and has inside its covers a delightfully executed 
chart of the zodiacal constellations and their neighbours, showing the path of Jupiter from 1942 
to 1955, with a frieze of the signs of the zodiac. At 5s. it is moderately priced. BE. A.B, 


The Earth and Man. By D. Davis. Illustrated. Demy 4to. Pp. xxiii+675. 
New York : Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price $4.25. 


This book would seem to fulfil its purpose as admirably set out in the preface. Inevitably, 
though, it would not appear to be so well suited to the beginning classes in British universities. 
While it does not pretend to be a “geographic encyclopediae,” yet it does contain a mass of 
information, much of which, one feels, the student could well obtain from other sources. For 
instance, the amount of detail given in the chapters on climatic principles, though abundant, is 
yet inadequate even for first-year students, and a supplementary textbook will be required. Hence 
these chapters could be much simplified, and the statistical tables given in the appendix could 
well be eliminated. In other words, as an introductory textbook it is overcrowded with facts and 
details, although we cannot quarrel with the method of application of geographical principles. 
But because of the inevitable limitation of size, it cannot entirely adequately cover even the ground 
set forth in the table of contents. 

Illustrations on the whole are well chosen, and sufficiently numerous to satisfy even the greediest 
critic. Some do not seem to serve any valuable purpose; e.g. : Fig. 172, p. 221 ; Fig. 266, p. 351. 

Similarly, though we cannot but admire the number of maps supplied, many do not add very 
much to the textual information, nor are sufficiently adequate to supplant it; e.g.: Fig. 303, 
Pp. 415. 

There are other small defects, which are, however, partly due to the different style of the 
American writers, and perhaps the British geographer should not be amused ! E.g.: Fig. 28, 
Pp. 39, caption: the comparison of the ship’s total complement of passengers and crew with that 
of New Bedford town, Massachusetts, in 1790 (!). This, fortunately, is not typical of the comments 
—usually they are pointed and useful. 

The chapters on soils and soil classification are welcome additions to first-year textbooks, and 
we should do well in this country to imitate this feature. M, S, 
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America Yesterday and To-day. By C. F. Srronc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 126. 
London : University of London Press, 1942. Price 2s. 6d. 


This is the story of the American people by the well-known author of the larger work of that 
name. It is adapted for schools, and, for younger people, there could be no better guide to a 
knowledge of the great people across the Atlantic with whom, if peace is to reign in the world, this 
country must walk hand in hand in the future. The better we understand them the greater is 
the prospect of that much desired peace. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
Geography : September.—An Approximate Mercator Net. 


Bulletin of the Pan-American Union: August.—Earning and Living in Mexico City ; Science 
helps Save Colombian Crops ; An Educational Crusade in Brazil. 


Nature: 26th September.—Relation of Mineral Resources to World Peace. 3rd October.— 
World Co-operation in Production. 


Science: 7th August.—The Resources of the Continents. 28th August.—Mosquitoes and 
Malaria and the War in the Pacific. 


National Geographic Magazine: Juine.— Treasure Islands of Australia; Americans in the 
Caribbean ; Hidden Key to the Pacific; Madagascar. September.—Strategic Alaska Looks 
Ahead ; Our North-west Outpost ; The Lonely Aleutians; Discovering Alaska’s Oldest Arctic 
Town; Greenland Turns to America; Forty Years Among the Arabs; The Camel: Man’s 
Age-old Servant. October.—Where Fog and Sun Paint the Pacific; Air Cruising through 
New Brazil. 


Canadian Geographical Journal : September.—The Trans-Persian Railway. 


Commercial America: September.—El Salvador Opens Cuscatlan Bridge ; Colombia’s Re- 
sources ; Peru’s Notable Highway Near Completion ; Mexico to Link East and West Coasts ; 
New Highway Across Andes in Chili. 


Geographical Journal : July—Alaska Survey in British Columbia ; The Country Round the 
Kavirondo Gulf of Victoria Nyanza. 


Scientific Monthly: August.—Merida, Venezuela; The Whale Shark in the Philippines ; 
Ancient Mesopotamia. 


Economic Geography : April, July—Agricultural Regions of Africa ; Cuyuna Iron Range. 


Estudios Geograficos (Madrid).—Calatayud ; Daroca y Albarracin; Evolucion del Valle de 
Aragon. 


MAPS 


Map of Russia in Europe. Scale 1 : 4,500,000. Price 4s. 6d. 
New Survey Map of Iceland. Scale 1 : 750,000. Price 45. 6d. 


These two maps are published by Bartholomew. The latter is the first map of Iceland with 
complete detail for those only conversant with English. Previous maps have been of foreign 
origin. The contour is in colour, roads are shown, and all that remains to be said about both 
maps is that they are equal in accuracy and finish to all their predecessors of the firm of Bartholomew, 


whose high standard is well known. 


British Council Map No. 1: Europe and the Middle East. Scale 1-11 million: 173°6 miles to 
the inch or 110 kilometres to the centimetre : engraved surface of the sheet 36 by 23 inches. 
Relief by brown contours at 50 metres, 100, 200, 500, 1000, and thence at each 1000 metres above 
sea-level. Other features are similarly meticulously and strikingly detailed. The production 
is excellent, and the map will be the standard map of the part of the world’s surface it covers. 
It has been made for the British Council by the Royal Geographical Society. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
PROCEEDINGS 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 


At a Special General Meeting of the Society held in the Society’s Rooms on Tuesday, 15th 
September 1942, Sir D’Arcy W. Thompson, Professor of Natural History in the University of 
St. Andrews, was elected President of the Society in succession to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, 
who had completed his term of office. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, 28th October 
1942, Sir D’Arcy W. Thompson, President, in the Chair. 

The Report of the Council (see p. 87) for the session was submitted by Mr. John Bartholomew, 
Hon. Secretary, and accepted unanimously. 

The Financial Statement was submitted by Mr. W. O. Leitch, Hon. Treasurer, who explained 
that the smallness of the deficit last year (£16) was due to two exceptional non-recurring events, 
and reported that for the current year there would be a deficit of about £250, so he was obliged to 
bring to the notice of the members the Council’s extra subscription and donation plans. 

The accounts for the year ending goth June 1942, as printed, audited and previously circulated, 
were approved. 

The list of nominations of Office-Bearers and Members of Council recommended by the Council 
was then read as follows and unanimously approved :— 


That Mr. J. W. Gourlay, C.A., for many years Hon. Local Secretary and now Chairman of the 
Glasgow Branch, be elected a Vice-President. 

That the following Vice-Presidents be appointed to serve on the Council :—Principal J. Cameron 
Smail; Miss Ella Christie ; Mr. C. B. Boog Watson ; Professor James Ritchie ; Professor A. G. 
Ogilvie ; and Mr. J. W. Gourlay. 

That the following Members of the Society be elected to fill the vacancies existing :—Dr. C. A. 
Malcolm ; Captain Angus Buchanan ; Mr. Erik Schacke ; Mr. A. W. Russell ; Lt.-Col. W. G. C. 
Hanna; Dr. Robert Campbell; Miss I. W. Hutchison; Miss A. J. Atkinson; Mr. R. P. 
Mathewson ; Dr. A. Ninian Bruce; and Mr. A. Stevens (Glasgow). 

That the other honorary Office-Bearers who have not resigned be re-elected. 

The Chairman took the opportunity of thanking the retiring Members of Council, i.e. :— 
Mr. Charles T. Macgregor ; Mr. William Mair ; Mr. R. L. Scarlett ; Mr. H. M. Paton ; Lt.-Col. 
G. Dalyell of the Binns ; Dr. F. Scrimgeour ; Mr. George Robertson ; Mr. Robert Kerr ; Mr. G. 
Erskine Jackson ; Mr. Alan Ross Stark ; and Mr. D. G. Smith. 


LECTURE SESSION 1942-1943 
The following lectures were delivered :— 


Edinburgh. 


October 24th, in the Usher Hall.—The Rt. Hon. Lord Hailey, G.C.S.L., G.C.LE., on “ Africa 
in the Modern World.” Illustrated. 


In the Society’s Rooms. 


October 28th.—Miss I. W. Hutchison, F.R.S.G.S., on ‘‘ Kodiak and the Aleutian Islands.” 
Film and slides. 


November 4th.—Mr. John F. Stewart, F.R.S.G.S., on “ Logging in Many Lands.” Illustrated. 
November 11th.—Miss Amy J. Atkinson, L.L.A., on “ Savoy! Nice! Corsica!” Illustrated. 
November 18th.—Mr. J. Balfour Murray, on ‘‘ Russia To-day.” Film. 
= 
Glasgow, In the Lyric Theatre. 


October 17th.—Miss I. W. Hutchison, F.R.S.G.S., on “ Kodiak and the Aleutian Islands.”’ 
Film and slides. ‘ 


October 21st—Captain Angus Buchanan, M.C., F.R.S.G.S., on 


Tee Impressions of Abyssinia.” 


The Hon. Editor is always pleased to see Members in his room, to receive 


correspondence and contributions, and to discuss suggestions for extending the 
usefulness and interest of the Magazine. 


